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Teamed up with 
'Jeep 1 4- wheel drive. 



The 'Jeep' Gladiator now offers a new 
combination of options. ..that gives you a 
package of power and traction and riding 
comfortyou can't get in any other pick-up! 

That new 250 hp V-8 'Vigilante' gives 
you added "muscle" on the job . . . makes 
'Jeep' 4-wheeI drive more helpful, more 
versatile than ever. It makes other pick- 
ups seem incomplete. 

And with famous Turbo Hydra-Matic 
transmission you get quicker, quieter, 
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more responsive shifting. ..you can't beat 
it for smoothness. 

Plus, equally important: new power 
steering ... so effortless, you could turn 
this Gladiator with one finger! 

With all this, you can take on even 
tougher jobs than before . .jobs no other 
pick-up would dare tackle... and handle 
them easier than ever. 

In short, this Gladiator offers everything 
you look for in a truck. A husky V-8. Turbo 



Hydra-Matic* automatic transmission. 
Great power steering. Power brakes. Plus 
...the big competitive "edge" of 'Jeep' 
4-wheel drive. 

Available in GVW's from 5000 to 8600 
lbs. 120" and 126" wheelbases. Before 
you buy any pick-up, make it a point to 
see your nearest 'Jeep' dealer and test 
drive the 'Jeep' Gladiator. .. one of the 
"Unstoppables." 

Kaiser Jeep corporation 

TOLEDO 1. OHIO 




"SELLING AND SERVICING BY LONG DISTANCE HAS 
REALLY BEEN RESPONSIBLE FOR OUR SUCCESS" 



says Gordon St. Clair, Chairman of the Board, Medical Supply Company, Rocktord, III. 



"Using Long Distance, 10 men can sell our in- 
dustrial first aid kits and supplies to distributors 
and house accounts across the country," says 
Mr. St. Clair. 

"Our area sales managers can visit distributors 
only once or twice a year. The rest of the time 
they keep in touch by phone. Our president, Dick 
Babbitt, and myself keep in contact with house 
accounts almost entirely by Long Distance. 



"We make 38 percent of our sales by Long 
Distance. It's a convenient, economical sales tool." 

Find out other ways Long Distance can help 
your business. Call your Bell Telephone Business 
Office and ask for a communications consultant 
to contact you. 




|f\ Bell System 



American Telephone and Telegraph Co. and Associated Companies 



Talk things over, get things done . . . by Long Distance! 
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Compulsory unionism in the United States stands in cruel 
contrast to present efforts to ensure citizens' civil rights 
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Victor custom-builds cash registers for small businesses. 
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And big ones. 

So does everyone else, you say? You're right. But at Victor 
we charge less money for the optional features you want. 
Study the Series 9 Cash Register closely and you'll see 
how much you get for less money. Then send the coupon 

/ \ 

FOR SMALL BUSINESSES: 



A New Series 90 
Cash Register for on 



, y M65 



Issues customer receipts; adds up orders and totals; 
records all transactions on permanent detail tape. 
Why should you pay more for a cash register when 
this may be ideal for your needs? 



f 



The Victor Series 9 Cash Register — it's really an entire 
bookkeeping system that takes up only 2 feet of space. 



And Victor will customize your cash register to suit your needs. 
For less money than any other manufacturer. Start, for 
example, with the new basic Series 90 Cash Register for only 
$465.00. Build up from there to the fully-equipped model 
pictured. Add accumulators. For less money. Add clerk 
designation keys. For less money. Add visible indication and 
change computation. For less money. Long years of ex- 
perience in building precision figurework machines enable 
Victor to provide you with any custom feature you need- 
for less money. 

Put errors out Of business— with America's most complete line of figuring 
machines. Cash Registers and supplies. Printing Calculators and Multipliers, 
Comptometer Calculators, Simplex. Duplex, and wide carnage Adding 
Machines. Victor Comptometer Corporation, Business Machines Group. 
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Please send me a copy of your "Blue- 
print for Profits" prepared especially for 
my type of business. 
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Better than a bonus now 
deferred compensation 
for your key executives 



New York Life helps you 

attract and keep top talent with this 

multi-benefit plan. 

Question: What could be as rewarding as a 
cash bonus or raise in salary? 

Answer: Income payments later -when a 
man needs to supplement his retirement 
income, and can take advantage of a lower 
tax bracket. That's why executives spark to 
the idea of a Deterred Compensation Plan, 
with a New York Life insurance policy 
behind it. 

The advantages are many. Under such a 
plan, there is no additional current income 
tax liability to the employee. The 



corporation is assured of funds with which 
to pay the employee a fixed sum for a 
fixed period, or even for life. And his family 
has extra financial protection should he 
die before retiring. 

Your New York Life Agent can explain the 
details of a plan best suited to your needs. 
Talk to him soon, or send for our booklet: 
"Deferred Compensation: A Personalized 
Plan for Key Executives." Write: New York 
Life Insurance Company, Dept. NB-20, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 
10010. (In Canada: 443 University Avenue. 
Toronto 2, Ontario) 

Life Insurance ■ Group Insurance ■ Annuities 
Health Insurance ■ Pension Plans 




WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



Congress hustles legislation through 
pell-mell, gets branded as "rubber stamp,'* 
Examples: 

Committee gives witnesses barely 10 min- 
utes to comment on 296 page proposal involv 
mg $6 billion of near-future spending. 

Another committee jams testimony of 11 
witnesses on $3.5 billion spending proposal 
into two-hour period. 

Only one-day advance notice is given citizens 
with views important to law-making. 

Fix-it-up-later attitude prevails. 

During House debate on school subsidies 
proposal, congressman argues for clarifying 
amendment. 

It's beaten down. 

Chairman Adam Clayton Powell of Education 
and Labor Committee says amendment "will be 
given due consideration when [the bill] is 
adopted and we commence hearings on the next 
bill," 

Rep. Charles Goodell retorts: "What a fine 
commentary on the legislative process, that we 
are going to start hearings immediately on 
another bill to correct the mistakes we make 
here." 

Same drama, different dialogue, plays 
in Senate. 

Minority members of Senate Education and 
Labor Committee note: 

"The advocates of this legislation do not 
claim its present form is perfect. Instead they 
argue that it should be passed and that the 
necessary revisions can be added later in this 
Congress." 

Some committees scorn views of opposi- 
tion; some even shut out public. 
Example: 

Senate Appropriations Committee schedules 



no public witnesses to testify for or against 
various aspects of Administration's proposals 
for new spending authority exceeding $112 
billion. 

Only government witnesses are heard. 

Some proposals go through Congress 
without benefit of open hearings. 

Multibillion-dollar health tax. hospital, medi- 
cal care for aged is example. 

House Ways and Means Committee based 
its no-further-public-hearings decision on ground 
that years of public debate preceded action. 

But bill has completely new provisions on 
which no open hearings were held. 

Disregard of opposition views on Capitol 
Hill has members of both political parties shak- 
ing their heads. 

Democrat Edith Green of Oregon charges: 
"Today it seems to me we have in the House 
a determined effort to silence those who are in 
disagreement." 

Republican Barber Conable of New York 
observes: 

"If you think the 'war on poverty' is duplica- 
tive and wasteful, you're in favor of poverty. If 
you question the school bill, you're against edu- 
cation. If you don't approve of the medicare 
approach, you're against the aged and the in- 
firm. 

"If you don't favor deficit financing, you're 
necessarily for higher taxes. If you feel the 
Appalachia bill is discriminatory, you obviously 
favor blighted areas." 

More speed's ahead. Congress is set for 
action on numerous proposals involving future 
of business. 

Here's check list of payroll issues that 
promise harsher wage controls: 

Higher minimum pay— Watch bill in House 
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to hike hourly wage rate from present $1.25 
minimum to $2.00, pay floor going up 25 cents 
a year in three steps. 

Minimum pay coverage— Administration bill 
would extend coverage of wage-floor law to in- 
clude roughly 4.6 million additional workers, 
mostly employees of restaurants, motels, hotels, 
laundries, dry cleaning businesses, agricultural 
processing establishments. 

Length of workweek— One proposal would re- 
duce legal workweek from present 40 hours to 
35. Another would cut week to 32 hours. 

Overtime pay— Double pay rate for work in 
excess of legal schedule would be required if 
Senate proposal passes. 

Forced unionism issue grows hotter. 

Controversy involves repeal of Section 14(b) 
of Taft-Hartley Act. 

This section lets states enact laws against 
compulsory membership in unions. Repeal 
would cancel 19 existing state laws, shortstop 
new laws. 

Watch pending measures in House and Sen- 
ate. 

Basic issues underlying these proposals: 
Whether federal government shall set wages, 
overtime pay rates, working conditions, time 
on job, compel employees to join unions against 
their will. 

Or whether worker skills, ambition, effort, 
productivity, freedom of choice, collective bar- 
gaining shall set the pace for pay and progress. 

Prospects for legislation? Pressures are 
strong. But here's forecast: 

There's danger pay floor may be lifted, 
though not as proposed. Last time it was raised 
in steps from $1.00 an hour to $1.15 and then 
$1.25. Jump to $2.00 is unlikely. President's 
reluctance to plug higher pay is key factor. 

Broader coverage under pay-floor rules is a 



major threat in spite of efforts to hold the line 
Workweek? Won't be shortened to 32 hours 
now, unlikely to be cut at all this year. But 
double pay for time after 48 hours, as proposed 
by President, has best chance of passing. 

Compulsory unionism issue is far from set- 
tled. House of Representatives, according to 
union leaders' count, teeters in close balance. 
Jobless pay proposals would hike payroll tax 
by millions that can't be estimated. 

You face new rules on how you can package 
and label your products if Congress okays a 
pending measure. 

Issue is whether stiffer regulation should be 
voted. 

Opposition grows out of fact that greater 
control of business would harm innocent com- 
panies simply to ease federal enforcement in 
dealing with a handful of illegal situations. 

Point is that laws already protect consumers 
from deceptive and misleading packaging and 
labeling, and enactment of proposal would force 
costs higher for all firms, raise prices to con- 
sumers. 

Albert N. Halverstadt, vice president of Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., believes consumers are quite 
satisfied with today's packaging and labeling 
practices, that so-called consumer dissatisfac- 
tion has been grossly exaggerated. 

"To the extent that fraud and deception in 
packaging and labeling exist today, the federal 
government already has power to enforce cor- 
rection," he notes. 

"If enacted, this bill will grant federal offi- 
cials extraordinary powers to impose their pref- 
erences on the market place and hamper indus- 
try's effort to meet consumer needs." 

Passage? It's possible as supporters step up 
pressure to get this bill through legislative ma- 
chinery during coming weeks, but it's more 
likely to run aground as business shows new 
law is unnecessary, is not wanted by consumers. 
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Uncle Sam spends less than estimated for 
fiscal year ending this month. But spending is 
sure to go higher than planned for year ahead. 

This means federal budget will exceed $100 
billion. 

(The budget excludes some $33 billion wel- 
fare and other spending financed out of reve- 
nues of special trust funds.) 

Government doesn't seem at all worried over 
crashing $100 billion political "sound barrier." 

Even faster federal spending can come 
—if President decides to pull out stops. 

Mountain of unspent funds shows how much 
there is for Administration boost. 

Example: Pentagon programs national de- 
fense spending at approximately $51 billion for 
next fiscal year. 

But there's sizable backlog of unused and 
unobligated funds. 

This money is earmarked for the future, al- 
ready okayed by Congress, could be pumped 
into defense spending stream quickly if sud- 
denly needed. 



Unspent federal funds 
rise sharply 



In Billion 




Unspent funds in backlog at start of fiscal years. 



Other government agencies likewise have 
plenty of funds authorized by Congress. Adds 
up to billions of dollars waiting to be spent. 
On July 1. for example, new fiscal year will 



get under way with total backlog of unspent 
funds amounting to estimated $96.7 billion. 

Beginning July 1 next year, total unspent 
funds already okayed by Congress will rise to 
an estimated $101.5 billion. 

This means that Administration's spending 
targets could be changed— abruptly if necessary 
or desirable. 

Tight budget is still policy. 

But Administration's budget chiefs eagle-eye 
two areas: 

One is world tension. Defense spending will 
be hiked if trouble around the world spreads, 
just as Congress handed LBJ an extra $700 
million quick as a wink last month. 

Other area is business activity. U. S. econ- 
omy is expected to keep growing steadily, busi- 
ness getting much better in months ahead. But 
if it doesn't, there's a long list of government 
programs that will be stepped up. 

Spending in year ahead puts new pressure 
on Congress for higher debt ceiling. 

These facts highlight spectacular growth of 
federal debt: 

From beginning of U. S. government through 
first half of Nineteenth Century, federal govern- 
ment never owed more than $63 million. 

Now Uncle Sam spends that much approxi- 
mately every four minutes— night and day. 

Debt hovered just above $1 billion from be- 
ginning of Twentieth Century until World War I. 
Then it jumped to $3 billion. 

Huge spending programs that followed, es- 
pecially during depression 1930's, boosted debt 
to more than $40 billion. World War II shot 
total to $100 billion (in '43) and $200 billion 
(in '44). 

Total soared above $300 billion a couple of 
years ago, now ranges around $320 billion to 
$325 billion. 
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SEE WHAT *! 
GEORGIA 
LABOR 
HAS TO 
OFFER YOO 



Business opinion: 




Write for This Study of 




Industrial Wages and Productivity 
in Georgia is a comprehensive 
report of wage rates and fringe 
benefits in 13 major industrial 
categories, broken down by job 
classifications. It also contains au- 
thoritative appraisals of employe 
productivity by top executives. This 
unique study prepared for us by the 
Industrial Development Division of 
Georgia Tech is of extraordinary 
interest to any management man 
concerned with production costs. 

May we send you a copy with our 
compliments? Confidentially, of 
course. 



£. A. Yates, Jr., Vice President 

GEORGIA POWER 
COMPANY 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
BOX 4S45F2 ATLANTA. GA., 30302/PHONE: 521/3400 



A COMPUTE. CONFIDENTIAL 
SITE-SELECTION SERVICE FOR INDUSTRY 




Proud town denounces 
federal poverty grant 



To the Editor: 

Perhaps your readers would be 
interested in what has happened 
since your article, "Would You 
Fight Poverty This Way?" [ April J, 
appeared. 

At our annual Township meeting, 
assembled April 3, a resolution was 
presented denouncing the federal 
poverty grant, as it concerns Ypsi- 
lanti Township. The motion car- 
ried. 08 to 14. 

On April 6, the Township Board 
passed a resolution asking that 
Ypsilanti Township be withdrawn 
from the request. Motion carried, 
5 to 2. 

In addition, the citizens are going 
to Washington to dramatize the 
falsities of the project. 

This pride-stricken area is rap- 
idly restoring the values that the 
Administration and members of a 
certain department at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and Wayne State 
University had damaged. 

A question merits attention at 
this time. How can this pilot pro- 
gram work? The heart of the pro- 
gram is community action to allow 
residents to organize, learn and 
manage their own antipoverty pro- 
gram. But the majority of resi- 
dents, by petition, have said they 
will not support it, return the 
money and leave Ypsilanti Town- 
ship. Perhaps, without spending 
any additional funds, Washington 
has the answer, although adverse to 
its cause. 

BOY SMITH 

Supervisor 

Ypsilanti Township, Mich. 

What's feasible 

To the Editor: 

A number of states have condi- 
tional right-to- work laws. In Colo- 
rado, for example, it is unlawful to 
enter into a union shop contract un- 
less three fourths of the employees 
vote for one. Although a compro- 
mise with right-to-work principles, 
a law of this nature does give 
important protection to employee 
rights. 

Statutes of this nature should 
not be disregarded by those who 



are concerned with union security 
legislation on a federal level. 

I endorse the views of those, such 
as the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, who support the 
right of states to enact union secu- 
rity controls. My view is based not 
on principles of states' rights but 
upon the individual freedom which 
right-to-work laws support. 

A national right-to-work law 
would be preferable to the present 
permission for state action in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Since this is not 
politically feasible at the present 
time, the present law is certainly 
preferable to any proposed amend- 
ments. 

S. F. SCHOEBERLIN 

Attorney 

Denver. Colo. 

Admirably done 

To the Editor: 

I have only just seen that article 
in your April issue entitled "How 
to be a Better Speaker," in which 
the author was kind enough to 
quote me. 

The whole thing was admirably 
done, and I hope very much that 
younger men will read it thought- 
fully. 

It was a far better recapitulation 
of my own philosophy about speak- 
ing than I myself have been able 
to formulate. 

CLARENCE B. RANDALL 

Retired 

Inlund Steel Company 
Chieatfo 

Real LBJ land 

To the Editor: 

"What People Think in the Land 
of LBJ" [ April | is truly the best 
article that has ever been printed 
about the people in this part of the 
country. You have managed to por- 
tray the people as they really are 
and we do appreciate it. 

M. C. WINTERS 
M. C. Winters. Inc. 
Johnson City. Toxhs 

Gets dropouts jobs 

To the Editor: 

Your article, "Ultimate Weapon 
in the War on Poverty" [ Febru- 
ary], was just great. One of the 
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Does Avis 
turn back the 
odometers? 




Too good to be true? 

"3082 miles? Don't their cars ever get old?" 

People who notice the low mileage on our cars some- 
times get a little suspicious. 

But the cold fact is this: Avis just doesn't keep cars past 
2o,ooo miles. 

We don't have problems with them that way. And you 
get a practically new Plymouth every time. 

Besides, no matter how new we keep our cars looking, 
if they don't drive like new, you're bound to know it. 

And once you know it, it's goodbye Avis. 

But Avis can't afford goodbyes; we know you carry that 
other charge card, too. 

So we don't turn back the odometer. 

We turn back the whole car. 
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Dixisteel Builders 

know buildings 

like you know your business 

You work with a real pro when you call in a Dixisteel Building 
dealer. Buildings are his business. Big or little, plain or fancy 
. . . buildings for manufacturing, warehousing or selling. From 
the more than 3,000 basic Dixisteel Building designs he can 
come up with one that meets your exact requirements-one that 
looks custom-designed for you. 

Pre-engineering and pre-faurication whack away costs, 
give you more building for your money— a building that is col- 
orful, modern, practical— requires minimum maintenance— is 
easily expanded-a building with a future, 

Before you build, buy, or lease-see your nearest Dixisteel 
Building dealer. 
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dixisteel 
buildings 



A subsidiary of 
Atlantic Steel Company 



CONSULT THE YELLOW PAGES — • OR MAIL THIS COUPON 

r— ' ' — — 

Dixisteel Buildings, Inc. 107 
P. O. Box 1714, Atlanta, Ga. 30301 

□ Please send me complete information on Dixisteel Build- 
ings 

□ I am interested in a dealer franchise 

Name 



Address.. 
City 



State 



JOp. 



SOME DEALER FRANCHISES STILL OPEN 



Business opinion 



men mentioned in it, Carl James, 
happens to work for me. 

Since it appeared, he and I have 
been very busy with the Bronx 
local job placement agency. We 
have been responsible for the hir- 
ing of well over 50 school dropouts 
in various business places. 

FRANK J. MASTANDKEA 
Owner 

SMS Auto Parts and Service 
Bronx. N,T. 

President's influencers 

To the Editor: 

Your piece on congressional rela- 
tions ["Lyndon's Lobbyists: How 
They Get What He Wants," April 
1965J provided an unusual insight 
into the activities of the Executive 
Branch in this area. Your refer- 
ences to my activity were all too 
kind but, needless to say, I appreci- 
ate it. 

LAWRENCE V. O'BRIEN 

Special Assistant to the President 
The White House 

To the Editor: 

I very much enjoyed your piece 

about us influencers. 

SAMUEL V. MERRICK 

Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of Labor for Legislative Affairs 
Washinf^ton. D.C. 

Doubly qualified 

To the Editor: 

Your footnote about Sheldon S. 
Cohen, author of the article, "New 
Tax Collector Tells His Goals" 
[AprilJ, omitted this important 
fact: 

Mr. Cohen is the first U. S. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue who 
is a member of both the accounting 
and legal professions. 

SEYMOUR A. RISH 

Executive Secretary 

National Association of 

Enrolled Federal Tax Accountants 

Room for criticism 

To the Editor: 

I think the pictures in "Urban 
Renewal Wastelands" | April j were 
unfair in that they did not contain 
any explanation of the portion of 
those projects that had come ahead 
and had been completed and any of 
the reasons that the property in 
question had not been sold because 
of legal barriers imposed by critics 
of redevelopment. 

It certainly is subject to con- 
structive criticism, but I think the 
good elements and benefits of the 
program should be shown along 
with the bad. 

WILLIAM B. ROSS 

President 
Security S; 
San Jose. Calif 



Security Savings and Loan Assn. 
" If. 
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If you use 
or plan to get a 
desk-top photocopier, 
it will pay you 
to read this... now. 



1. There are a great many brands of 
desk-top copiers on the market today. 

2. Between them, they have caused 
something of a revolution in office 
procedures. Photocopying is sensible, 
convenient, time- and money-saving, 

3. Because of claims and counter- 
claims of alleged superiorities by in- 
dividual photocopying manufacturers, 
the buyer (renter or leasor) can only 
be tremendously confused. One ma- 
chine will do a little thing that another 
one doesn't, and, while this may be an 
"exclusive," it is very frequently an 
unimportant one. Most machines on 
the market have such a claim to 
make. Usually it's blown up out of ail 
proportion to its usefulness. 



A. Most photocopy machines do a good 
job, but the one standard complaint 
is that they break down frequently un- 
less handled carefully. When you 
come to rely on a photocopier, this is 
hard to take. 

5. The SCM 44™ photocopier does 
what other copiers do — it makes 
clean, fast, readable copies. Like the 
others, it has some small exclusives, 
but we won't bore you with them. It 
has one outstanding advantage — a 
much better record than any other 
machine for "time on" instead of 
"time off." In short, it's a real work- 
horse. Anyone can use it, and it'll keep 
going hour after hour, day after day. 

6. Sooner or later, you will want a 



photocopier. When you do, investigate 
them all — or as many as you want to. 
Include the SCM 44 in your investiga- 
tion. If you have a machine now, but 
are having trouble, try ours. The 
record proves the SCM 44 keeps on 
working - regardless of whether you 
use it for a few copies at a time or run 
it all day long. 

7. If you're happy with the photocopier 
you have now — good! We want more 
people to use photocopiers, because 
we'll get our share of the business. 

SCM Corporation, Dept. NB-6 

410 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 

□ Please send information. 

□ I'd like to see a demonstration. 



SCM ELECTROSTATIC COPIERS 



Think ahead 
...think SCM 



SBB 



Title & Firm. 

Address 

City 



.State. 



Milters of Smith-Corona. Typewriters, M«rchant. Calculators, Photocopiers, Adding Machines, Data Processing Systems, Telecommunications Systems, Lith O Bite*. Offset Supplies 



In Canada, address requests to: SCM Limited, 
29Gervais Drive, Don Mills, Ontario. 




Are all savings accounts 
insured by 
U.S. Government 
Agencies? 



No, but Congress has enacted laws 
to provide places where you can be 
sure of insured safety. 

Most Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions are insured by the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
(FSLiC) . Most commercial banks and 
savings banks are insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion (FDIC). Both FSLIC and FDIC are 
Government agencies established by 
Congress for the protection of the 
public. Both insure savings up to 
$10,000. Both require periodic ex- 
aminations and provide continuing 
supervision by governmental authori- 
ties. Both are safe and dependable. 

Not all Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions are members of the FSLIC, and 
not all commercial banks or savings 
banks are members of the FDIC. 

You will find the FSLIC emblem 
displayed in all Savings and Loan 
Associations where accounts are in- 
sured by this Government agency. 
There are more than 4,400 insured 
associations serving 37 million savers 
in all of the United States and its ter- 
ritories. No one has ever lost a penny 
in any savings account insured by 
the FSLIC. 




Savings and Loan 
Associations 

«MS.Th^ii«ll«nF^*.^nil-[-5wK.«.W.Wium { l>n.ll.t.I(Hia4 
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/ Executive 
/ Trends 

• Here's long-range job forecast 

• Best salesmen don't slap backs 
• Study findings you can use 



Good men are in big demand. But 
where? 

Opportunities vary, even within a 
given industry. 

To bring the job picture into 
sharp focus, Nation's Business 
consulted placement counselors of 
Cadillac Associates and Drake Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Chicago, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 



Here's what the placement experts 
predict : 

In rubber and plastics many good 
openings beckon, especially for 
young men with solid business 
school educations and a feel for the 
new technology. Demand will con- 
tinue strong, thanks to population 
growth and prosperity in auto manu- 
facturing, a key to the economic 
health of rubber and plastics. 

In banking the need for middle, 
top managers will intensify in the 
next five years. But because banks 
and savings and loans are encourag- 
ing more modem methods and bet- 
ter images for careers in their fields, 
prospects will be best for bright 
youngsters. Veterans may find the 
going sticky. 

In pulp and paper there's a big 
need for technical people, but they 
must have outstanding qualifica- 
tions. Rising consumption under- 
girds demand here, but mergers 
have caused some job-pruning. 

In factory management the ex- 
perts foresee continued brisk de- 
mand for executives. The indi- 
vidual who will do best is one who 
has a business degree in addition to 
science training. Increases in over- 
seas business and trade-show selling 



make men who are good mixers 
especially prized. 

In chemicals the acute need is for 
those who can fill production jobs 
quickly and competently. Automa- 
tion curtails some job opportunities 
in lower ranks. So long-range career 
planning is strongly advised for 
newcomers. 

In data processing all systems are 
go. Qualified support personnel are 
scarce, both for computer users and 
manufacturers. Salary offers will 
trend up; demand will continue 
high through 1970. Consulting firms 
are said to be in "dire need" of men 
who can assess computer require- 
ments of client firms. 

In the food industry, the cry is 
for highly skilled broker salesmen, 
packaging people, technicians. A 
Ph.D. in food-related sciences can 
command a $2,000 job premium. 



"You wonder how these fellows could 
sell water to a thirsty man in the 
middle of the Sahara Desert." 

That's how research psychologist 
Herbert M. Greenberg describes 
some of the nation's most outstand- 
ing salesmen. Many of them don't 
look anything like successful sales- 
men. Some of them don't even 1 
like unsuccessful salesmen. 

Dr. Greenberg specializes 
studying sales types. 

He says top-flight sales people 
aren't always "blond-haired and 
blue-eyed halfbacks." More often 
than not, they are five feet seven, 
bald, wear glasses and look more 
like a junior high school math 
teacher. 

"What is necessary in a sales- 



les- 
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INTERESTED IN BLUE CHIPS 

Only stainless gives you so much Extra Value . . . 
and only FRUEHAUF gives you so much Stainless! 



The gleaming good looks of a Stainless 
Steel Fruehauf make it a rolling testi- 
monial to the quality of your products. 
But more than this. Stainless Steel 
Volume. . Vans — originated by Fruehauf 
—are an excellent investment for you. 

Virtually immune to corrosion, they 
stay bright — like new— indefinitely. 
They never need painting. Their extra 
strength adds years to their useful life. 
Should they suffer damage, they're easily 
repaired. Last but not least, Stainless 



Steel Fruehaufs bring the top dollar 
when you decide to trade them in. 

No other Trailer gives you so much 
value for your money. If your company 
is not already using them, ask your 
Fruehauf representative to give you all 
the facts, or write Fruehauf Division, 
Fruehauf Corporation, 10941 Harper 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 48232. In 
Canada: Fruehauf Trailer Company of 
Canada Ltd.. 2540 Stanfield Road, 
Dixie, Ontario. 






RUEHAUF 
TRAILERS 



J 



Leadership in ENGINEERED 
TRANSPORTATION since 1914 




Now they see it 




Now they don't 

You can improve the looks of your plant and improve your standing 
in the neighborhood . . . with Anchor Fence. In many businesses, 
sights that are unsightly to the outsider are necessary; it's the nature 
of the business. But, you can carry on business as usual and still be 
on good terms with your neighbors . . . industrial or residential. 
Anchor Chain Link, combined with Anchor-weave aluminum strips, 
brings your business site attractive appearance, plus protection. For 
more information, call your local Anchor man. Or, mail coupon. 

For improved appearance ... positive protection 




Dlmion tf 

mm post 

PRODUCTS. IKC 



Anchor Post Products, In< 
Please send me your catalog. 

Name 

Company 

Street..„ 

City.„ 



stern Ave. 



T\Mt In Biltimore. 
Houston. Us tnfilu. 
Sold direct Nm factory 
brnchis In principal citta. 



laltimore, Md. 21224 



State Zip. 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

man," he continues, "are the attri- 
butes of empathy and ego drive. 
The apparently shy individual can 
still be consumed with the need to 
conquer, and with this need he is 
often able to use the very fact of his 
soft-spoken manner as a plus factor 
in his selling approach." 

• • • 

A big spurt in the number of execu- 
tives placing their names with so- 
called job registries is reported. 

The reasons for this are several. 
Among them is the fact that the 
registries offer a job-seeker almost 
ironclad protection if he doesn't 
want his present boss to know he's 
shopping around. This protection is 
possible because registries maintain 
huge files of job-seekers and large 
files of job openings. 

When registry personnel find a 
promising matchup of man to job, 
they contact the registrant and let 
him decide if he wants to approach 
an employer. 

Item: As use of registries grows, 
professional recruiters are also us- 
ing them to broaden and speed their 
own search efforts. 



Here's a tip for companies that are 
big buyers of passenger car tires: 

A new "Certified Tire Directory" 
is available at 25 cents a copy from 
The Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. (Quantity or- 
ders are available at §15 per hun- 
dred.) 



Why change your product package? 

One group of researchers lists five 
good reasons for changes in packag- 
ing: To achieve better visibility, to 
overcome competitive advantages, 
to modernize, to streamline a "tired" 
impression, and to satisfy legal re- 
quirements. 

Note: Getting a sales message 
across quickly is more important 
than beauty of your package, the 
experts agree. 



The Small Business Administration 

is making a searching review of its 
management assistance and busi- 
ness loan programs and objectives. 

In coming months SBA will put 
more emphasis on aiding very small 
businesses, thus bringing its work 
more directly into phase with the 
President's war on poverty. There 
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matter, graphics and business data. And onedav, almost 
every form ol information will begin or end on a tele- 
phone line. At GT&K, this progress is made possible by 
teamwork between oj>erations, research and manufac- 
turing ... all dedicated to growth through service. 




GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS H 

73Q THIRD AVE .NX 1001/ • GT&t SUBSIDIARIES: Gtraral (elephotm Omiaiinj Urn. n 33 miti • CTSt ljbonnin:i • CT&E Inttmauuiul • Genwil Ittephara Dittclwy Co. • Airtwnjiit ElKinc • Ltnkun ElKitit • Srfwnii Electric 



(• I Mi never stops looking for new ways to make the tele- 
phone more useful. And the search seems certain to 
pay off— because the telephone is a communications 
medium with an unlimited future. Circuits that once 
carried only the spoken word now also convey printed 




We found a way to speed up the alphabet. 



This ingenious little printingelement 
speeds the work you do with the IBM 
Selectric 1, Typewriter, 

It dances across the paper, typ- 
ing each character with incredible 



speed. Faster than the eye can see. 

And the single printing element 
lets you change type styles without 
changing machines. Just removeone 
element and click another into place. 



ver 



More than a dozen type faces a 
satility to productivity. 

It took 15 years to create a type 
writer like the IBM' Selectric. (Let 
us show you why it was worth it.) 






R.H.I. P. 

G-P Inlaid Paneling is one of them. 



It is sometimes considered democratic 
that a leader be just one of the boys. 

Like at the company picnic. Or at 
lunch. But not in the office. 

Leaders require badges of authority. 
And deserve surroundings beyond the 
simple and the functional. 

That's why "Rank Has Its Privilege." 
And an office of Georgia-Pacific Inlaid 
Hardwood Paneling is one of them. C-P 



inlaid paneling creates the proper cor- 
porate atmosphere without ostentation. 
Its Acryglas* finish gives it a hand- 
rubbed look and a surface that resists 
scuffs and wear. 

This is Walnut with Pecan inlay. Very 
smart. Very businesslike. There are five 
other wood grains to choose from. Mail 
us this coupon. We'll send you pictures 
and prices on all ol them. 



Send me GeorguvPacltic'S New Paneling Calalug 
'/Vr.}M- i-ncliM 70c for handling) 



NAME 



CITV 



STATE 



ZIP CODE 



Mail lu GEORGIA-PACIFIC CORPORATION. Paneling 
Dept NB-664. Equitable Building. Portland. Ore. 97204 




GEORGIA-PACIFIC 

THE GROWTH COMPANY 




If you'd like to hear more about Republic steel things in colors, 
ask your MAN FROM manufacturing. He sells all of them. 



""A Trademark oi Republic Sleel Corporation 




Modern 
Versatile 
' Economical 



^MANUFACTURING DIVISION }& 

(SJffljJ REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION P 

Dept. NB-1021, Youngstown, Ohio 44505 




EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

will be more small-scale loans to 
small firms. 

Under this new approach, the 
agency's management-aid literature 
will be designed more for the small 
operator, less for the larger concern. 

SBA also will urge more big com- 
panies to set up and run training 
programs for their small suppliers 
and customers. SB A will be work- 
ing, too, to promote counseling ac- 
tivities by retired businessmen. 
Comments an agency official : "We'd 
like to see such programs become 
self-perpetuating." 

Part of the rethinking at SB A 
involves the realization that busi- 
nessmen—big or small -prefer to 
deal with other businessmen, rather 
than federal employees. As a con- 
sequence, SBA will push harder to 
enlist more Local business leaders in 
all phases of its activities. 



Executive intelligence: More com- 
panies turn to "newsletters" to bol- 
ster their selling efforts; styled after 
highly successful "letters" from 
Washington, these reports combine 
sales pitch with forecasts on prod- 
ucts, markets, etc. . . . Number of 
shares listed on NYSE has risen 
from three billion 10 years ago to 
more than nine billion today. . . . 
Study discloses employees who 
drop most ideas in suggestion boxes 
have bosses who are "undogmatie, 
linaiilhoritarian, orderly, and a bil 
anxious." . . . Ever wonder why a 
man you've sent to training courses 
doesn't shoot sparks when he re- 
turns to job? Researcher says rea- 
son may be that you don't really 
agree with what employee was 
taught and may be subtly sabotag- 
ing his efforts to put what he's 
learned to work. ... By 1970, ac- 
cording to new estimate, U. S. firms 
will realize about 70 per cent of tlu>ir 
sales from products developed since 
1960; marketing expert Thomas A. 
Staudt predicts new product compe- 
tition will result in more business 
failures because of growing risk fac- 
tor and attrition from ventures in 
elds where companies lack know- 
how. . . . Now it's "training by tape"; 
Administrative Management So- 
ciety has tapes available for chapter 
program discussion use. First tape 
features discussion of automation's 
impact on middle management. . . . 
Caution: Purdue speech researcher 
finds that counting to 20 aloud can 
give clues to social status, intelli- 
gence and job level. 



Btrl Shun, Triumph Spnrts Cars. Inc.. Nnt Ynrk 
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Why a Triumph Car Dealer uses a 
postage meter for 15 letters a day. 



Bert Short sells the TR-4. Spitfire. 
Herald and other makes of Britain's 
best automobiles. He has a fine Scots 
hurr in his voice, and another Scots 
irait. too. "Frankly, we put in the 
postage meter for its accounting fea- 
ture." he says. "Three salesmen and 
a girl send out letters individually, 
mayhe not more than fifteen a day. 
The meter lets us know what is done 
with our postage money. And it's 
also very convenient to always have 
the stamps you need." 




meter stamp, you can print your own 
small ad, if you want one. (First ad 
plate free! ) 

The small meter is set by the post- 
office for as much or as little postage 
.is you want to buy; protects your 
postage from loss, damage, misuse; 
and accounts for it accurately and 
automatically on legible registers. 
Powered models for larger mailers. 

Ask any of 190 Pitncy-Bowes 
offices for a demonstration of a post- 
age meter in your office, without 
ohligation. Or send the coupon for 
more information. 



Today, metered mail is the stamp 
of success for any progressive firm— 
and the little, low cost Pitncy-Bowes 
postage meters make metered mail 
available to the smallest business. 

The meter does away with old- 
fashioned adhesive stamps, sloppy 
stamp sticking, hit-or-miss postage 
accounting, the stamp box, and pre- 
stamped envelopes. It prints postage 
as needed, any denomination for any 
class of mail — right on the envelope; 
or on special tape for parcel post. 
Seals envelopes, too. And with every 

^ Pitney-Bowes 

Originator of the 
Postage Meter 




Model DM ) 



Pitnev-Bowrs, Inc. 

1386 Pacific Si.. Stamford, Conn. 06904 

Please send free booklet "So You 
Think Metered Mail Is Only for Big 
Business." plus postal rate chart show- 
inn all classes of mail. 

Name 



Address- 
City 



State. 



Zip 
_Codc_ 
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TO DIG INTO BIG PROBLEMS. More and more of the world is going underground-power cables, phone li 
new gas and water mains, new sewers. Digging the way for thousands of municipalities, contractors and devel- 
opers are versatile new machines from International Harvester called industrial tractors. 
Fully equipped, they look like Martian crabs and they're fun to watch. They can not only dig, 
but also ditch, drill, mow, sweep, lift, load, push, pull, grade and doze! Another area of growth 
for the company that has built over 4 million tractors. International Harvester gets around! 

the courage to change 
the strength to grow 
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TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



Beatnik unrest 
baffles LBJ 

BY PETER LISAGOR 



This is the summer that the famous jxjstwar baby 
boom ripens into a massive teen-age assault on the 
jot) market. The unemployment rate among 18 and 
19-year-olds will be harder to crack than ever before. 
Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz predicts. And 
President Johnson, balefully studying the statistics 
of an anticipated 20 per cent joblessness among white 
youths and about 36 per cent among Negroes, pri- 
vately worries about what might happen in the city 
streets when the weather gets hot, the tene- 
ments steamy and tempers high. 

The scope of the problem is shown in a 
simple set of figures: Those reaching their 
eighteenth year in 1950 numbered 2.7 million; 
in 1960, 2.6 million; in 1964, 2.8 million, and 
this year, 3.7 million-a 32 per cent jump. 
Half a million of this latter group were out 
of school and out of work last January. Over 
a six-year period, unemployment in the same 
are bracket was up 50 per cent, which has 
accounted in large part for the national anx- 
iety over school dropouts and the White 
House's concealed disquiet over the prospects 
for trouble for those who will not be absorbed 
in the various youth programs of the anti- 
poverty package. 

So long as the problem remains one of a 
basically economic character, the President 
is likely to feel a certain affinity with the 
youths and a comfortable understanding of their 
plight. He has an indulgent teacher's outlook in 
such matters. Whenever he talks about his past 
or his future, he is apt to recall his early career as 
a teacher in a predominantly Mexican-American high 
school in Texas or to reflect upon how he might like 
to teach courses in government at the state universi- 
ty after he leaves the presidency. 

Perhaps more than most men, Mr. Johnson is a 
creature of the environment he knew as a boy and a 
young adult. His attitudes seem to have been firmly 



shaped in those tender years; as a case in point, his 
recently expressed indictment of the Ku Klux Klan 
and its hooded works goes back to his memories as a 
15-year-old who feared that his outspoken father, a 
member of the state legislature, might be tarred and 
feathered for his anti-Klan views. He often dwells 
on the difficulties he had when he struck out to find 
his fortune in California after his high school days. 
He could do no better than to work at menial tasks, 




Mr. Lisagor is the White House correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News. 



Student pickets bring their demands to the White House door. 



and returned home to change directions by finally 
Moing to college. 

In a later time, he remembers easily and with a 
sense of high achievement the stint he put in as Tex- 
as state director of the National Youth Administra- 
tion in the 1930's, when the depression encouraged 
youthful rebels, student dissidents, teen-age malcon- 
tents to view the future with something less than the 
traditional Texan's native optimism. Though a rest- 
less man himself, chafed by an unpromising and idle 
environment, the young LBJ never betrayed, by all 
accounts, any temptation to hit the barricades with 
the hot-eyed reformers of the period. 

It is a fair judgment that his temperament ruled 
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TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



out social or {political protest outside of the orthodox 
channels of school debate and precinct or district 
politics. If a boy didn't have a job and wanted to 
work, he could be helped, or ought to be helped, with- 
in the existing order; if he was a victim of despair, 
the cause probably could be found in his idleness; if 
he didn't want to work though a job might have been 
available, he was required to pay the penalty of lazi- 
ness—these, it is a good guess, were the rules that 
guided the young high school teacher, the congress- 
man's assistant and the NY A director, not to men- 
tion the legislator who later became President. And 
his words and acts indicate they lay at the core of 
his belief in finding a job for the idle or training him 
for useful work and, consequently, staunching at its 
source the discontent that leads to trouble in the 
streets. 

However, a new reality has arisen to trouble Wash- 
ington, and whether the President has a comfortable 
understanding of it, for the aforesaid reasons, remains 
open to some question. It is the reality of a youthful 
radicalism among the middle class who are not pri- 
marily concerned about economics. They comprise 
what has been called the radical left. They are de- 
voted to what one of their numbers, in the current 
addiction to fuzzy labels, describes as "existential 
radicalism." 

They seem short on theory and ideology so far, but 
long on militance and defiance. Their legions are 
small but noisy. The civil rights cause was a natural 
for them, and they embraced it as though they in- 
vented it. They haven't yet been bloodied in the old 
doctrinaire fights of the 1930's, when the communists 
knew more debating tricks than anybody else and 
usually prevailed, but they have had their squabbles 
and jousts because they come in all sizes, shapes and 
varieties. 

Their main rallying cry, in the face of a robust 
economy, is peace. They behave as if the so-called 
"wars of liberation" advocated in Moscow and Peking 
were indeed just and necessary, and any opposition 
to them immoral. They are not unlike the student 
peace movements of the pre- World War II years, ex- 
cept that their battles are with their own government 
instead of foreign regimes bent on aggression and 
expansionism. 

Not all of them are to be damned with hateful 
labels, for there are the usual idealists, the genuine 
thirsters for a quieter, more ordered world, the con- 
firmed pacifists with religious anchors. 

• • • 

From Washington's standpoint, their adoption of 
the peace issue as their own is grimly amusing and 
ironic. For peace remains the dominant aspiration 
of the American people, as every public opinion poll 
shows. And President Johnson, during the 1964 po- 
litical campaign, often remarked that when he men- 
tioned peace on the platform, you could hear a pin 
drop in the audience. He took maximum advantage 
of this impulse, of course, and his most effective cam- 



paign passage was one in which he described, in 
vividly personal terms, what it was like during the 
anxious days of the Cuban missile crisis in October, 
1962, when the eyeball-to-eyeball confrontation with 
the Russians brought the world to the brink of a nu- 
clear exchange. 

LBJ ended his recital by observing that the coolest 
head in the room of decision was that of President 
John F. Kennedy, and, because of a mixture of firm- 
ness and restraint, peace was preserved. 

Mr. Kennedy also learned, to his surprise, how 
truly deep the peaceful currents run on his celebrated 
tour of the western states in September, 1963. He 
had hesitated to mention the limited nuclear test ban 
treaty, uncertain as to whether the people fully sup- 
ported it, as he moved across the country. When he 
finally eased into it in a Montana speech, the audi- 
ence erupted in fervent applause. He seemed mo- 
mentarily astonished at the discovery of an issue. 
From that moment on, however, he brought the fact 
of the treaty into every subsequent speech with the 
same result, spontaneous bursts of approval. 

At the time of Mr. Kennedy's discovery, as well as 
throughout the 1964 campaign when Mr. Johnson 
rode the peace issue with vigorous spurs, the situa- 
tion in Vietnam had not reached the later proportions 
of a world crisis. The student dissenters were not yet 
Handing their brief holidays on a bus to Washington 
to picket the White House. The teach-ins had not 
yet been conceived, and the college instructors who 
(<x)k part in these eccentric seminars of protest were 
spending the hours from midnight to dawn in sleep 
rather than in reciting reasons why the United States 
should withdraw from Vietnam in favor of negotia- 
tions in which the other side was showing no interest 
at all. 

• • • 

There is a great reluctance among government 
officials not to exaggerate the importance of the young 
radicals, whether they live and protest on the far left 
or the far right. In the American tradition, it has not 
proved an unwholesome feature of campus life, for the 
heady dissenter has mostly managed somehow to ma- 
ture into sober parenthood. There is ample evidence 
that the center of the political highway is still the 
most heavily traveled. But the evidence also is strong 
that the radical movement, small and somewhat far- 
out though it may be, can spark and trigger the street 
demonstrators into spasms of violence, especially 
against the police. Their more militant agents can be 
expected to filter into the job corps camps and sow 
their seeds of dissatisfaction with the unlearned and 
impatient. 

For those who ask only that the society provide the 
opportunity for work, the Administration feels a cer- 
tain competence. These young men and women fit 
into a mold with which the President himself has had 
experience. He understands the ingredients of dissent 
produced by unemployment and discrimination. It is 
the others who create the uncomfortable problem, for 
they are well-fed, well-clothed and well-housed, and 
the motive power behind their protests seems vague, 
amorphous, dimly understood and, in some instances, 
aimless. 
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OAlKON TTOJON 



Can a corn-fed company 
from the Middle West find 
happiness writing insurance 
in Greece, Brazil, Morocco? 



Yup. 

Here at The St. Paul we write insurance 
(happily) in those foreign countries and 
several more. 

The question is, how come? Here we are in 
the middle of the middle of the U.S.A., 
about as far from Greece as we can get: 
Why do people all over the world depend 
on us, then? 

Maybe it's because we're known for writing 
special policies to fit special problems. Or 



THE 

I N S U R A 




because we're so stable (we've been 
around a century and some). Or because 
forty years ago we helped to create the 
American Foreign Insurance Association. 

Or maybe it's just because we're sweet. 

We'd like to write insurance for you, too: 
personal, business, or life. You don't have 
to live in far romantic places to take ad- 
vantage of our stability, creativity, solvency, 
and All That. Talk to our Agent. (See the 
Yellow Pages. Talk American, please, unless 
you're in Morocco or some place.) 



Serving you around the world around Ire c/oc* 
St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Ule Insurance Company 
SI. Paul. Minnesota 5&102 



// you don't recognize our name it's our fault 
We didn't advertise for 108 years or so. 
1 hat's why some people call us The World's 
Quietest Insurance Company We're trying to 
remedy this situation. 




What does Multilith* Offset do 
that office copiers can't? 



Sometimes there's confusion about just why NO 
office copier can take the place of offset duplicating. 
Read below and you'll see why. 



Q. Suppose I need 40 copies of a bulletin. Why can't I 
make them on my office copter? 

A. You can. But it's expensive . . . and slow. It will cost 
you 3'/i^ to 6c* per copy, and take several minutes. With 
a Multilith Offset duplicator, you can make them for 
less than Ht4 per copy, in less than a minute. 

Q. How can we get higher quality reproduction of pho- 
tographs and line drawings in reports and bulletins? 

A. With Multilith Offset you get professional quality 
in halftones, solids and line drawings from low cost 
Multilith masters. No copier can give you such high 
quality reproduction. 

Q. Is Multilith Offset practical for short runs ... 5 or 6 
copies? 

A. It surely is. And it's much more efficient than using 
a copier or manual methods. Automated Multilith dupli- 
cators can be set to run any number of copies you need. 
Printed forms and variable data can be reproduced in 
the same run. And copies can be automatically sorted, 
ready for immediate distribution. 



Q. Sorting and collating sets of forms or reports takes 
a lot of clerical time. What can we do about this? 

A. You can use an automated sorter with a Multilith 
Offset duplicator and do the whole collating job auto- 
matically ... as a by-product of the duplicating run. You 
can sort and collate up to 100 sets at a time. 

Q. What else can Multilith Offset do that a copier can't? 

A. It gives you high-speed output on long runs of forms, 
reports, bulletins, communications of all kinds. For 
example, you can run up to 15,000 copies from a single 
master, at speeds up to 9,000 an hour. And every copy 
will be a clear, sharp, highly legible "original". . . in black 
or any color or colors. 

Q. We're already getting high speed print-out directly 
from our computer. Why do we need Multilith Offset? 

A. You can greatly increase computer efficiency with 
Multilith Offset. Print-out directly on continuous form 
masters, then duplicate as many clear, sharp, "original" 
copies as you need, in seconds— on both sides of the 
sheet, if you wish. And copies can be automatically col- 
lated, too. ready for immediate distribution. 



High speed business communications call for high speed 
paperwork reproduction. Call your Multigraph® man for 
cost-cutting answers. He's listed in the Yellow Pages. 

© Multiqraph 
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TRENDS: THE STATE OF THE NATION 



When federal "aid" 
can backfire 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



With an impact comparable to that of the Missis- 
sippi in flood, the full force of the postwar population 
explosion will in September hit the nation's colleges. 
Entrance applications have been running close to 20 
per cent above those of a year ago. Yet few of those 
now graduating from high school will find it impossi- 
ble to continue their education, if they have both the 
will and the ability to go forward. 

Many aspirants will not be able to enter the college 
of their dreams, even though father and grandfather 
may have gone there. At Harvard, for instance, only 
1,425 out of 6,700 qualified freshman applicants are 
being admitted and similar discouraging ratios hold 
at many other ivy league institutions. But colleges 
of no less merit, though perhaps less glamour, stand 
ready to absorb the top-drawer rejects. State or mu- 
nicipal universities, and the rapidly expanding com- 
munity colleges, are prepared to take in practically 
all the remainder, provided only that scholastic apti- 
tude tests give reasonable assurance of what the phrase 
implies. 

Contrary to a widespread impression, very few 
of this year's high school graduates will be barred 
from college merely for lack of financial wherewithal. 
Indeed, for the top students in a public school, empty 
pockets may be a positive advantage. 

A "poverty line" is now arbitrarily drawn at yearly 
family incomes under $3,000. Yet a nationwide analy- 
sis of the talent tests has shown that in 1961 not one 
member of a family in this low bracket failed to go 
on to college if he or she was rated in the top two 
per cent for college aptitude. In the top 10 per cent, 
seven out of eight secured entrance. 

On the other hand, for those whose aptitude 
tests placed them in the bottom half, immediate 
college entrance was denied to more than 50 per 
cent from families with an annual income above 
$12,000. 

These findings are not surprising to those familiar 



Dr. Morley is a Pulitzer Prize-winning former news- 
paper editor and college president. 



with the admissions policy of private colleges. A stu 
dent body of high quality is their greatest asset. 
Good students draw good teachers and good teachers 
in turn build academic reputation. Poor material in 
the classroom is as injurious to the outside image as 
is shoddy merchandise in a shop window. 

For that reason the better colleges assiduously 
scout the high schools for superior undergraduate 
talent. For the applicant who evidently has the scho- 
lastic makings, substantial scholarship help is almost 
always available. Student loans can now be obtained 
with little or no interest charge and there are many 
remunerative part-time jobs around the campus. 
These opportunities have at least heen keeping pace 
with soaring tuition costs. 



This does not mean, of course, that all of those 
with the ability for college training, and only those, 
obtain it. Some who would benefit are kept out, 
while others who can pass a football more smoothly 
than an academic subject are likely to get in. But 
by and large, and long before the present extension 
of federal aid, the better students have been accepted 
by the better colleges and those without promise 
have not. The lavish influx of scholarship funds now 
promised from Washington is therefore unfortunately 
most likely to benefit the incompetent. 

That is the more probable because direct federal 
aid to any large group is necessarily handled on a 
standardized basis. People become eligible for agri- 
cultural subsidies or old-age benefits whether they 
need them or not. Similarly, the beneficiaries of feder- 
al scholarships will by no means always be scholasti- 
cally deserving. Efforts to couple assistance with abil- 
ity will at best be only partially successful. In actual 
practice all legislation providing financial grants by- 
categories must be administered under set rules, 
with no accommodation for the unusual case, no 
matter how deserving. 

Another serious defect in federal aid of all kinds 
is its tendency to become departmentalized. Thus 
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the elimination of slums is made the responsibility 
of one agency, while educational assistance is handled 
by a wholly separate department. Yet there is in 
fact an intimate connection between the housing and 
the educational problems. The child who lives in an 
overcrowded tenement, where he can never get off 
by himself to read or study, is at a tragic disadvan- 
tage compared to the one with a room, a desk and a 
bookcase of his own. 

As shown by the figures cited above there are 
always a few children who, like Abraham Lincoln, 
can rise superior to environmental handicaps. There 
are also children, as many a well-to-do parent has 
discovered, for whom riches may prove more of a 
handicap than rags. In neither case can the school 
alone, no matter how lavishly endowed, be expected 
to eliminate deficiencies which lie outside the field 
of education. Its techniques are useless for those who 
will not or cannot learn. 



The desirability of viewing the much advertised 
war on poverty as a whole, instead of as a series of 
isolated skirmishes, is found not in Washington but 
in the industrial cities which are the major battle- 
ground. It is strikingly emphasized by Francis A. 
Davis, a prominent Baltimore merchant who serves as 
chairman of the Welfare Commission of that city's 
Department of Public Welfare. This commission is 
a voluntary, unremunerated but officially appointed 
group of public-spirited citizens who cooperate with 
and advise the professional welfare agency. 

After years of firsthand experience with the re- 
lief problem Mr. Davis has concluded, in his own 
graphic words, that "relief for houses is as important 
as relief for individuals." He explains that the over- 
crowded home compounds many problems now being 
treated as though they were entirely separate. Dis- 
ease, immorality, ignorance, incompetence and crime 
breed like rats in the slums of all our cities, to the 
extent that they are now as unsafe at night as were 
the purlieus of London or Paris five centuries ago. 

The federal urban renewal program, in spite of 
enormous expenditure, has failed in coping with this 
problem. Where old slums have been bulldozed new 
ones have sprung up. For schools in these areas, 
integration does nothing to remove the educational 
handicap. Too often it has meant lowering educational 
standards to the level of the most retarded. 

Mr. Davis argues that if a portion of direct relief 
were diverted to the owners of old but well-built 
houses, under contract for keeping them in good 
condition, the tendency to subdivide into small apart- 
ments at high rentals could be blocked. A deterior- 
ating residential area might then recover the ameni- 
ties it has lost, without the dislocation and conse- 
quent even greater overcrowding commonly associated 
with slum clearance. There should be less abuse of 
relief funds under this plan than is the case at pres- 
ent, Mr. Davis maintains. Certainly it would be 
easier to control misuse of the subsidy by landlords 
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than in the case of the multitude 
direct relief. 

The basic value of this proposal, however, does 
not lie in its specific argument. Fundamentally what 
Mr. Davis recommends is that the problem of poverty 
be regarded as an indivisible unit. He emphasizes 
what Washington tends to ignore: that there is an 
intimate connection between bad housing, disease, 
juvenile delinquency, functional illiteracy, unemploy- 
ment and crime. To approach these as separable 
issues is to end by solving none of them. 



Admitting the basic unity of the poverty problem, 
some might jump to the conclusion that a huge 
Department of Welfare in Washington, with a million 
employees under the direction of a super-Shriver, 
would be a logical next step. Fortunately, any such 
outcome is most unlikely. The objective of every 
blossoming federal agency is before all else to main- 
tain its own identity and go its own way, whether 
or not at cross purposes with others. 

Moreover, the essence of the Davis argument is 
that only at the local level can the overlap in the in- 
terrelated social issues be appreciated and effectively 
handled. Only those who live and work in the com- 
munity can realize, for instance, that a particular 
school is lowering its standards because most of its 
pupils have no opportunity to study at home. One 
recalls that as a boy John C. Calhoun would tie a 
book to the handles of his plow, and read it as the 
oxen ambled down the furrows. The city streets 
offer no such channel to learning in our allegedly 
more enlightened age. 

The tendency is to say that only completely cen- 
tralized government, with huge and regimenting 
bureaucracies, can cope with the multifarious social 
problems which form the shadow side of a rapidly 
changing civilization. 

But if a Great Society is to be attained, in fact as 
welt as in claim, it is much more likely to be through 
the discriminating and flexible approach of local leai 
ership. 



Before Washington got into the act the private 
colleges of this country had gone far to make gc 
education available to the "deserving poor," with 
simultaneous polite rejection of many who were 
better able to afford than to profit from the experi- 
ence. This was possible only because of independence 
in administration, coupled with generous support 
from business, either direct or through educational 



foundations. In the past decades there has been a 
steady and enormous increase in this private assis- 
tance, outpacing the rise in tuition costs and making 
federal aid a dubious additional benefit 

What has been done in education, Mr. Davis 
suggests, could be accomplished in connected social 
problems, provided the community mobilizes local 
know-how and ingenuity to that end. The alternative, 
all too clearly, is wasteful if not inept interference 
by the central government in areas which the Found 
ing Fathers, in their wisdom, sought to reserve "to 
the States and to the people." 
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4 SECONDS FAST!!! 



Need speed? Get the world's fastest copying machine. The 
THERM O-FAX' Brand "Secretary" delivers a dean, white, dry 
copy in 4 seconds. You don 't even push a button. Turns itself on 
and off automatically. Call your THERMO-FAX Products dealer st. paul, Minnesota 55119 
for a personal demonstration. He's listed in the Yellow Pages. Z^Z^:z:Z^Z 
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Build yourself up. 
Start with letterheads on 
Haiti menu ill Seriptmark. 

FI\E LETTERHEAD PAPER makes a firm foundation on which to 
build a good impression of your company. It's often your first— and 
sometimes only— contact with a customer. So its appearance must create 
a favorable impression. 

Hammermill Scriplmark is a prestige bond paper. It shows off your com- 
pany's best qualities. Its crisp feei, pleasing crackle, whiteness and opacity 
speak of importance and dignity. And for a modest price. 

Letterheads, legal documents, anything important enough to he pre- 
served is worthy of Hammermill Scriplmark. Ask your printer for samples. 
Matching envelopes, too. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 16512. 





Governors fight 
right-to-work repeal 



In state after state where humming factories are pouring 
out goods at record rates, there's a quiet but deep resentment 
against a political drive nearing a showdown in Washington. 

A Nation's Business poll of governors just made shows this. 
State chief executives don't want Washington to nullify their laws 
which protect the rights of people in their states to work without 
having to join a union. The Johnson Administration wants to wipe 
out Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley labor act which protects these 
workers' rights. Nineteen states have such laws, and they've 
worked well. 

But organized labor has made repeal of 14(b) its No. 1 legisla- 
tive goal. Unions stand to increase their power and financial re- 
sources, of course, if the right-to-work laws are killed. 

On the following pages are views of governors of states with 
right-to-work laws. They oppose congressional tampering with 
their laws. A few governors did not answer. 



GOV. Sam Goddard, Dem., Arizona 

On right to work, Arizona has had such a law for 14 
years and no proposed modification is anticipated. 

As governor I strive to carry out all the laws of the 
state. 

Since most of the labor contracts of Arizona are pre- 
pared in other states that do not have right-to-work laws, 
its application is limited. 



GOV. Carl Sanders, Dem., Georgia 

A right-to-work law was enacted by the General Assem- 
bly of Georgia some years ago. 

I do not expect, nor would I support, any effort to 
repeal it during the next legislative session. 



Governors fight right-to-work repeal continued 



Gov. Harold E. Hughes, Dem., Iowa 

I have recommended that the law in Iowa be modified 
to conform with the Taft-Hartley Act, permitting em- 
ployers and employees to negotiate union shop contracts. 

At the same time, I have recommended that the state 
law banning secondary boycotts be strengthened and that 
other steps be taken to provide both labor and manage- 
ment greater protection against abuses than they now 
have. 

I believe the authority to adopt such legislation should 
remain with the states. 



Gov. William H. Avery, Rep., Kansas 

I do not favor repeal of Section 14(b) of Taft-Hartley. 

The Taft-Hartley Act recognizes state prerogative and 
jurisdiction and there has been no evidence that the exer- 
cise of state judgment has been abused. 

The effect of repeal in our state would depend on wheth- 
er it were retroactive or prospective. If retroactive, court 
action would probably result as a right-to-work provision 
has been added to the Kansas constitution. 



GOV. Paul B. iohnSOn, Dem., Mississippi 

I oppose repeal of Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Our right-to-work provision is a part of the Mississippi 
constitution and has been beneficial to both employer and 
employee. 

Repeal would nullify this provision of Mississippi's con- 
stitution and would be detrimental to the economy of the 
state. 



Gov. Frank B. Morrison, Dem.. Nebraska 



I oppose repeal of Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

Our right-to-work provision is a part of the Nebraska 
constitution. 



GOV. Dan Moore, Dem., North Carolina 

I do not favor the repeal of Section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

I do not believe that any federal legislation forcing us to 
change our state law on this matter or rendering our 
statute ineffectual would be in the best interest of North 
Carolina. 



GOV. Nils A. Boe, Rep., South Dakota 

Retention of Section 14(b) in the Taft-Hartley law is 
to no extent detrimental or prejudicial to the economy of 
our state or to labor in this state. 

Our right-to-work law has proved very satisfactory, and 
labor and management have been able to work very suc- 
cessfully together under our constitutional amendment 
guaranteeing the right to work as well as the statutory 
provision guaranteeing this same right. 



GOV. John B. Connally, Dem., Texas 

The 1962 Texas Democratic Party platform called for 
retention of the state's right-to-work law. 

I campaigned for governor that year on a program to 
retain the law. 

Nothing has happened since to change my position. 



Gov. Albertis S. Harrison, Jr., Dem., Virginia 

I oppose repeal of Section 14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley law. 

Virginia's experience under the right-to-work law has 
been most satisfactory. 

The purpose and operation of the law are in the best 
interest of both labor and management. 



Gov. Clifford P. Hansen, Rep., Wyoming 

We oppose repeal of Taft-Hartley Section 14(b). 

Some jurisdictional areas, including choice of enacting 
right-to-work laws, should be left to the states. 

Repeal would invalidate Wyoming's right-to-work law, 
which appears to have had little effect one way or the 
other. However, employment and hourly and weekly earn- 
ings are up here since passage. 
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LESSONS OF LEADERSHIF 



What will our next move be? Is he the right man 
for the job? What's the competition up to? 

Typical and demanding questions of life in the 
executive suite. Questions that computers or con- 
sultants can't always answer. They take the 
special wisdom acquired through long vcars in 

J 



This is a priceless asset business veterans pos- 
sess. Starting in this issue, Nation's Business 
brings you a new scries: Lessons of Leadership. 

It will present the accumulated wisdom of re- 
spected statesmen of American business— each 
told in the words of a seasoned executive, inter- 
viewed by Nation's Businkss editors. 



PART I: DECIDING 
THE TOUGH ONES 



A conversation with MJ. Rathbone, Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 



Mo n kok Jackson Rathbonk sat at the 
head of a magnificent oval oak table in the 
paneled board room of Standard Oil Co. I N.J.) 
making the big decisions for the world's largest 
oil company for 1 1 years as president, then 
chairman of the board. 

He's a large-framed, seemingly placid man, 
with the hands of a roustabout and a voice some- 
times so soft you have to lean forward to catch 
every word. 

Mr. Rathbone is now retired from Jersey 
Standard after 44 enriching years with the com- 
pany. His leadership and organizational abili- 
ties were spotted early. At 36 he was president 
of Standard Oil of Louisiana, a Jersey affiliate. 

During his years in top command, Jersey's 
net worth, earnings and dividends doubled. 
Total assets of the company now stand at $12.5 
billion. 

Few men have had the opportunity to learn as 
Mr. Rathbone has, whether listening patiently 
to reports in the oaken hoard room on the 29th 
floor of Jersey's executive offices at Rockefeller 
Center in New York or at some outer reach of 
the Jersey empire in any of UK) foreign nations. 

A Nation's Business editor talked with 
him recently to glean some of the accumulated 
wisdom of Mr. Rathbone 's lifetime in business. 
The interview follows: 

Mr. Rathbone, what have been some of your great- 
est satisfactions in your business career? 

Well, I think probably some of the greatest 
satisfactions have been in planning organiza- 



tional patterns, putting them into effect and 
seeing them work the way you planned it. 

This involves not only getting effective results, 
let's say, for the company, but it also involves 
seeing individual people perform the way you 
expected and hoped that they would. 

You have been quoted as saying you have been 
able to get people willingly to work for you and 
that this is a key to your success as an executive. 
How do you go about this? 

I don't believe anyone today can be highly 
successful in business, particularly in a larger 
business corporation, unless he has a great deal 
of help, support, cooperation from a lot of peo- 
ple in the organization. 

The day has passed when you have an indi- 
vidual that just singlehandedly makes all the 
decisions and does all the work and, therefore, 
runs everything. It is much more team play 
today. 

The chief executive has to make plans, project 
an organization, put proper people in proper 
places. 

But after that has been done, then all of 
these people working together really make the 
thing go. And the extent to which they work 
harmoniously and effectively is pretty much the 
measure of how effective the organization is go- 
ing to be. 

Now, how do you get people to do that? I 
think in a big organization people have a ten- 
dency to feel a little bit swallowed up, a little 
bit overwhelmed by the 'continued on page 44) 
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You are paying 
too many taxes 



Congressional action is expected to ease business 
burden of multiple state income and sales levies 



Though congressional attention now focuses 
on federal excise levies, the lawmakers may soon 
tangle with a tax problem which affects more busi- 
nesses even more directly. 

State and local taxes on corporate income and on 
sales or use have become a frustrating and costly 
briar patch to the businessman who sells across state 
lines. They produce such prickly situations as these: 
* A state seeks to collect use taxes from a company 
3,000 miles away which sells to customers in the 
state. But the company finds that the customers 
already have themselves paid the tax. 

► A firm figures its expense at $20,000 to $30,000 
yearly to collect only $8,000 in state use taxes. 

*■ A number of states are trying to force out-of-state 
companies which sell only through advertising to 
collect use taxes for them. 

+ One state assesses a tax on the income of a 
corporation's foreign subsidiaries operating oceans 
away from the taxing state. 

► Manufacturers are taxed on products they make- 
even if, instead of selling the product, the maker 
uses it himself. 

A special subcommittee of the U. S. House of 
Representatives has made an exhaustive four-year 
study of these state taxes. It will issue, probably 
this month, its recommendations for congressional ac- 
tion. 

Most businessmen prefer state and local over fed- 
eral taxation because local representation is normally 
more responsive to citizens' wishes. However, 
what is needed, businessmen feel, is a federal law 
which will bring order out of the hodgepodge of 
state and local taxes which more and more hampers 
the operations of companies engaged in interstate 
commerce and threatens to put many smaller firms 



out of business. Forty states now levy a sides and use 
tax and 38 levy a corporate income tax. The situa- 
tion is further complicated by the more than 2,300 
cities and counties which assess sales or use taxes 
and the more than 100 which charge local taxes 
on income. 

In an earlier report on state corporate income 
taxes, the House Special Subcommittee on State 
Taxation of Interstate Commerce took a sympathetic 
view of the businessman's problems. This view 
probably will lie reflected in the forthcoming recom- 
mendations. 

Democratic Rep. Edwin E. Willis of Louisiana, 
chairman of the Subcommittee, says: 

"Clearly, the picture that emerges from our study 
is not that of a smoothly functioning and equitable 
system. Rather it is a picture of elaborate and di- 
verse rules which may be perfectly appropriate 
for the single-state company but are unrealistic for 
companies selling their goods in many states. 

"Interstate commerce is not just giant corpora- 
tions; it is also thousands and thousands of small 
and moderate-sized businesses whose problems ought 
not be increased by fruitless paperwork. As this 
study has progressed it has become increasingly 
clear that these problems are susceptible of a solu- 
tion which will be good for business, good for the 
states, and good for the economy of the country." 

Can't enforce the unenforceable 

The Subcommittee described its analysis of state 
income taxes as "the picture of a system which 
works badly for both business and the states ... a 
system in which the states are reaching farther and 
farther to impose smaller and smaller liabilities 
on more and more (continued on page 55) 
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PHOTOS. HtH*HORN-»LACK «TA« 

Publisher Agnes Head talks over the coming probe 
of welfare program with State Sen. Harold Runnels. 



WELFARE 

FRAUDS 
EXPOSED 



Nationwide problem spotlighted 
by publisher's crusade to oust 
chiselers who get on relief rolls 



Covering a court trial for her weekly news- 
paper, the Hobbs | N. M. ) Flare. Mrs. Agnes Kastner 
Head was shocked to hear a man testify that his 
wife had deserted him so that she would become 
eligible for public welfare payments. 

The man explained that his wife could then qualify 
for a monthly handout for their children because 
she had no breadwinner in the house. 

Mrs. Head's thoughts flashed back to other wel- 
fare abuses. She remembered hearing of people who 
refused jobs to avoid being token off the relief 
rolls, welfare checks cashed in bars and liquor stores, 
welfare recipients who chronically turned up in 
court on charges of drunkenness or disorderly con- 
duct. She decided then and there to crusade against 
misuse of welfare funds. 

"I've fought against waste in government for as 
long as I've had a newspaper," Mrs. Head says. "I 
Mieve it's a paper's duty to expose such things, and 
the welfare situation began to look like one of the 
most gigantic swindles I'd ever heard of." 

That was seven years ago, and Mrs. Head-a small 
bundle of energy with graying hair- has not let up in 
her campaign to oust unqualified recipients from the 
I^-a County relief rolls. She has spotlighted a prob- 
lem which plagues communities across the United 
States: inflation of welfare rolls by people who seem- 
ingly would rather accept public handouts than work 
to support themselves. 

The cost of fighting poverty has grown steadily, 
and spending under the many federal programs alone 
now totals at least $30 billion yearly. 
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Lea County, N. M., like many other communities, has had its relief rolls inflated by people who are 
ineligible for aid. They are being weeded out of lines like this one in front of the county welfare office. 



A portion of this— more than $3 billion— goes in 
federal grants to the states to support joint public 
assistance programs in which payments are made 
directly to the poor. Categories include aid to fam- 
ilies with dependent children (AFDC), old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind and to the permanently 
and totally disabled, and medical assistance for the 
aged. Federal matching grants make up more than 
half the total spent. More than eight million people 
will receive such payments in the coming year. 

What government found 

Following a nationwide survey two years ago, the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare re- 
ported that more than five per cent of the families 
receiving payments under the AFDC program were 
ineligible. The survey results have produced a num- 
ber of federal measures aimed at cutting down the 
number of ineligible recipients throughout the coun- 
try. In New Mexico the rate of ineligibility was 
nearly 10 per cent. 

Mrs. Head's crusade has brought threats by mail 
and telephone and loss of advertising contracts, but 
it has earned her growing support among Lea County 
residents. Circuit Judge Kermit E. Nash says: 

"When you have someone like Mrs. Head in 
your town, you find that everybody walks a little 
straighter." 

Now 61, the peppery Mrs. Head has published 
the Hobbs Flare since 1948. Hobbs. with a popula- 
tion of 30,000, is Lea County's biggest city. 

The land around Hobbs is flat and brown, re- 



lieved only by the occasional green patch of an irri- 
gated field. Rainfall is spirse. and nothing taller 
than mesquite trees seems to grow unaided. The re- 
gion's wealth, however, lies beneath the ground. The 
landscape is dotted with pump jacks, nodding in the 
sun like giant grasshoppers as they extract the oil 
which makes the county prosperous and provides 
jobs for those who want to work. 

Years of crusading for economy in government 
have made Mrs. Head some enemies. Her campaign 
against welfare chiselers has drawn widespread sup- 
port, however. As Hobbs Municipal Judge Robert L. 
Bensing told a Nation's Business editor: 

"Even her strongest critics agree with Mrs. Head 
on this welfare issue. She has done a real good job." 

For the past six years— since the state legislature 
passed a bill opening welfare rolls to public scrutiny 
—Mrs. Head has printed the list of Lea County re- 
cipients in the Flare at regular intervals. Welfare 
payments in the county now total about $50,000 
monthly. She also has exposed specific welfare 
abuses in a series of articles. 

Some of the more flagrant cases: 

A retired blacksmith, drawing old-age assistance, 
was living in a house which he had transferred to 
his son's name. He was found to have a bank ac- 
count of $9,800. 

Another recipient of old-age assistance had $10,000 
in government bonds. His deception was exposed 
when he cashed them in at a local bank. 

An oil field worker and his family began drawing 
aid for disability and for de- (continued on page 94) 
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Where free enterprise is 
building a new frontier 



Fbek men are quietly building a new free economy 
in this hemisphere in a little known land called 
Surinam. 

This tiny nation is a shining example of self-help, 
American corporate stimulation and democracy in 
action. 

Surinam is still in many geography books as Dutch 
Guiana. It sits atop the nose of Brazil, along the 
south coast of the communist-troubled Caribbean. 
The country has internal self-government, much like 
Puerto Rico, but its foreign and defense affairs are 
handled by Holland, 

One factor that makes Surinam's democratic free- 
enterprise system of interest is her contrasting neigh- 
bors. 

Next door, to the west, is British Guiana. For 
nearly a decade, its recently ousted premier, Cheddi 
Jagan and his American-born, Marxist-steeped wife, 
Janet, have tried to subvert their country into be- 
coming the first real Russian satellite in the Western 
Hemisphere. They almost made it and may try again. 

Although Jagan was narrowly voted out of office, 
he and his long-dominant party still have 24 out of 
53 seats in the country's assembly-type government. 
Currently they are again fomenting strikes, burning 
cane fields and otherwise fostering chaos. 

Meanwhile, across the river 

Separated from Jagan 's British Guiana only by a 
jungle river, the Surinamers are moving steadily 
toward goals as constructive as Jagan 's are destruc- 
tive. There is probably not a more graphic side-by- 
side contrast between communism and democracy 
than in these two sister Guianas. 

On Surinam's other side, to the east, is French 
Guiana, relic of colonial exploitation, notorious in 
the past for its Devil's Island prison and now an 

i 



Millard C. Faught and Arthur Fairweather, the authors, 
write from firsthand knowledge of the Guiana region. 
Dr. Faught is an economist who has made extended 
trips to Surinam. Mr. Fairwealher has led geologic 
expeditions into the Surinam bush as did his father 
before him. 
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inconspicuous barrack locale for the withering For- 
eign Legion. 

All three Guianas are highly comparable socio- 
economic-ethnic laboratories in which differing phi- 
losophies can be judged, since other factors are 
virtually equal. 

As between British and Dutch Guiana in particular, 
(he extraordinary population mix is highly similar, 
with people of five different skin colors. 

The natural resources of the countries are also 
comparable. Nature was generous to the Guianas in 
bauxite and many other ores, in timber and tropical 
.ngricultural potentials. 

But the similarities do not carry over into current 
political-economic approaches toward developing nat- 
ural resources, both human and material. 

Surinam's success story has many and varied 
components. 

Holland began preparing its colony for the modem- 
era transition to self-government, with great emphasis 
on education. Many Surinamers are college-trained 
in Holland, and visitors are surprised at the number 
of schools in the capital city of Paramaribo. 

Education has been pursued under a ten-year 
plan. The Surinamers share in the costs and in the 
direction of the plan, and have contributed most of 
the effort in modernizing their tools for living and 
working together. These run the gamut of personal, 
family and national needs— from nurseries and hos- 
pitals to geologic and forestry research laboratories. 

How U. S. helps 

There is a large U. S. component in the Surinam 
success story, too. But in contrast to contemporary 
patterns of foreign aid and alliances for progress, 
one company is mainly res|>onsible. 

This company, Aluminum Company of America, 
has had a do-it-yourself alliance with Surinam, 
reflected in a mutually profitable working relation- 
ship, for nearly half a century. Alcoa's bauxite 
operations generate the lion's share of Surinam's 
gross national product and have for many years. 

It borders on fantasy to ride a huge Alcoa ore 
carrier around the (continued on page 93) 
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Aerial surveys using electronic equipment uncover 
ootential mineral wealth in Surinam's rain forest. 




The people of Surinam represent 
diverse cultures and manners of 
living in the city and in the bush. 



Nosing past an Indian village, an ore boat carries bauxite to a 
jungle refining plant, a joint operation of Surinam and Alcoa. 
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Push-button transport rates? 

( Transportation) 

Banks try credit-by-numbers 

( Credit & Finance) 

Price of rice in Chinatown 

(Agriculture) 




Cities all over the country are experimenting 
with new school facilities (See Construction). 



AGRICULTURE 

Take it from John J. Kan, genial 
proprietor of Kan's restaurant in San 
Francisco's Chinatown, the cost of 
preparing your Chinese dinner is go- 
ing up if the Johnson Administration 
has its way. Mr. Kan's eatery uses 
one ton of rice a month at about 13.5 
cents a pound. 

The Administration wants to sub- 
sidize rice farmers by adding about 
five cents to the retail price of a 
pound of rice. That's nearly $3 a 
month for a low-income family of five 
in Puerto Rico, where rice-eating av- 
erages 140 pounds per person per 
year. And it will add to costs for 
brewers and processors of cereals 
and baby foods, too. 

This and another controversial fea- 
ture are turning administration rice 
subsidy proposals into one of the 
hottest farm fights of the year. 
Ramifications reach far beyond the 
price of rice in Chinatown. 

Even more precedent-setting is 
scheme to pay bigger per- pound sub- 
sidy to small rice grower than to 
large. This rewards inefficient pro- 
ducers at expense of consumers, crit- 
ics point out. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Your schools mean business. 
Public schools will spend some $3 



billion a year in next five years for 
capital equipment— buildings, desks, 
fixtures. So say U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation forecasters. Others say that's 
too low, peg this year's alone at $3.3 
billion. 

Get ready for mold -breaking types 
of spending by your local school ad- 
ministrators, although total dollars 
may hold steady. "If going off in all 
directions is a trend, that's it," says 
one expert. 

Planners experiment. East Orange, 
N.J., is building an education plaza 
which will eventually house all kids 
from grades to junior college in one 
center, share library, other special- 
ized facilities, make fuller use of top- 
notch teachers. Pinellas County, 
Fla„ tests value of air conditioning 
—one of two identical schools has it, 
other doesn't. So far, test shows air 
conditioning cuts maintenance costs. 
Classroom carpeting is also pushed 
as cost-cutter on maintenance and 
aid to acoustics. 

Construction cost slash could 
come through system of mass-pro- 
duced building units that can be fit- 
ted together as local architects, 
school needs vary. 

New emphasis on kindergarten 
nursery schools means new equip- 
ment needs. Pint-sized furniture 
costs more; few companies now 
make chairs nine inches high, for 
instance. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 

Zip codes, area codes, taxpayer 
code numbers. Now more banks 
study credit by-the-numbers. 

It's a system of numerical credit 
ratings— so much weight for being 
married, so much for size of family, 
so much for kind of job and so on. 

Formal rating sheet lets relatively 
inexperienced person come up with 
risk judgment for borrowers. He 
could lend up to so many dollars to 
applicants who top such-and-such a 
score. High-salaried credit experts 
would handle borderline cases, larger 
loans. 

Banks with many branches have 
most use for system, figure credit 
experts of American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Scheme lets management 
analyze, evaluate quality of loans 
made by its branches. 

R. A. Biborosch, vice president of 
First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co., a pioneer in field, estimates 30 
banks now experiment with numeri- 
cal ratings, another 400 ask him for 
information. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

European space market may pro- 
vide first real spin-off of sales from 
U. S. space technology. 

That's the lure held out by West- 
ern European aerospace industrial- 
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ists. Jean Delorme, president of L'Air 
Liquide in Paris, tells U. S. compa- 
nies making space equipment, "We 
come as customers. When I'm be- 
hind, I go to the country that has 
advanced technology and try to buy 
it." M. Delorme heads Eurospace, 
an association of 120 European 
firms in the aerospace business. 

Eurospace men want to build a 
space transporter which would shut- 
tle men, supplies to orbiting satel- 
lites. 

LABOR 

New federal spending programs 
will boost demands for people with 
these skills in short supply. Labor 
Department experts forecast: 

Social workers— poverty program 
sends local governments scurrying 
for workers. University trained pro- 
fessionals with BSW (Bachelor of So- 
cial Work) degree have had field to 
selves. Now, less specialized people 
are being drawn in. 

Librarians— school aid will bring 
new demands, "If you have a li- 
brary degree, you have it made," 
says one authority. Companies also 
sprout libraries, need specialists to 
preside. Chemical firms want people 
with degrees in both chemistry and 
librarianship, for instance. 

Recreation leaders— youth work, 
social programs want people who can 
run playgrounds, craft operations. 

MARKETING 

Anyone who thinks businessmen 
don't give consumers what they want 
should look at what the food industry 
is doing in meat marketing with help 
of government researchers. 

It's developing processes which 
will keep meat fresh longer at store 
counters and keep it looking fresh 
as well. This permits greater selec- 
tion of meats. It cuts down on waste, 
thus helping ho[d down prices. And 
it permits greater use of new central 
meat processing facilities, [See "A 
Look Ahead," Nation's Business, 
April, 1964.] 



Anything that attracts meat buyers 
to a food store is good news to re- 
tailers because shoppers tend to buy 
most of their groceries where they 
buy their meat. 

Shoppers want meat to look just 
right— beef sells best when cherry 
red, the color of its surface about 
an hour after it's cut. Researchers 
find super cleanliness of tools, work 
area can prolong this bloom. IGA 
stores, for one group, rigorously 
pushes a superclean program among 
its suppliers, retailers. Smoked and 
processed meats get a washed-out 
look in air. So meat companies now 
pack these products in nitrogen- 
filled plastic packages. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

Looking ahead at proposals for 
more federal land purchases to beau- 
tify America, here's something to 
think about. 

Pennsylvania State University's 
John Muench, Jr., shows income from 
locally owned land is three times as 
helpful to a local economy as is in- 
come from U. S.-owned land. 

He figures that when a resident in 
one county of Pennsylvania sells 
wood equal to the annual growth on 
an acre of wood lot, he raises the 
total income of the county by 
$13.55. 

But a sale from woods owned by 
Uncle Sam raises the county income 
by only $4.14 because most of the 
money goes to Washington. 

TAXATION 

Your lobbying activities. You'll 
want to keep a closer watch on what 
you do and spend money for as a 
result of a new income tax regula 
tion. That goes for firms, business- 
men as individuals, associations deal- 
ing with all government levels. 

Internal Revenue Service set new 
ground rules on what you can deduct 
as a business expense when you work 
to influence legislation, other gov- 
ernmental activities. 

Key test: You can deduct spend- 



ing on issues of direct interest to 
your business. 

What's a "direct interest"? Exam 
pies: IRS says retailer's activity on 
a proposed local retail sales tax is 
of direct interest. But spending to 
help elect a political candidate isn't. 
Issue is of direct interest to an asso- 
ciation if it's of direct interest to one 
or more members. 

Yet to come: new rules on deducti- 
bility of institutional or goodwill ad- 
vertising outlays. IRS is working on 
a revision of present rules. 

If you want additional information, 
contact Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, which led fight 
against much tighter rules first pro 
posed by Uncle Sam. 

TRANSPORTATION 

A really major aid is coming for 
just about anybody who ships any- 
thing and any company that carries 
it. When and at what cost to whom 
are among still unanswered ques- 
tions. 

Computerization of freight rates is 
the goal. Push some buttons and 
find out how much it costs to ship 
something from Seattle to Miami, in 
bag or bulk, box car or piggy back. 
Now, you have to hire somebody to 
thumb reams of tables for the an- 
swer. That takes hours, costs money- 
One expert estimates it costs car- 
rier and shipper $2 each to look up 
rates, shuffle papers, audit bills— all 
functions computer would perform. 

Battelle Memorial Institute is 
scheduled to report this summer on 
results of its two-year study of proj- 
ect. Commerce Department is pay- 
ing the bill. Battelle is expected to 
say the scheme is feasible and tell 
how to do it. 

Then the researchers will study 
such questions as who should do the 
job— government, shippers, carriers, 
somebody else? 

Other groups work on unified 
codes for transportation industry. A 
new standard numerical code of com- 
mercial products is in use. Code for 
places is in the works. 
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LESSONS OF 
LEADERSHIP 

continued from page 35 




M. J. Rathbone 



size of the organization. To the ex- 
tent that you can give them a feel- 
ing of assurance that they are an 
important part of it, and that what 
they say and what they do and 
what they advise is going to play a 
part in the over-all functioning of 
the organization, I think this makes 
them happier and certainly makes 
them more effective, and it makes 
the boss more effective, too. 

So I suppose the answer largely 
is: making people believe that they 
are an important part of the or- 
ganization. 

What really significant changes have 
occurred since you were a young ex- 
ecutive? 

Probably there are two basic 
changes of very great importance. 

I think the first one might be 
that today business is so compli- 
cated, there are so many different 
facets and angles and skills and ex- 
periences involved in it, that it has 
become more and more impossible 
for one man to attempt thoroughly 
to understand and know and be 
skillful in every one of these facets. 
And this means that a top man to- 
day has to realize this, and sec- 
ondly, he has to learn how to use 
the skills and the experience of a lot 
of people, many more than he had 
to do, say, 40 years ago. 

I guess the other thing that I 
would say is a very large change is 
—well, the impact that the corpora- 
tions and larger businesses have on 
our society and our whole economic 
picture in this country and, there- 
fore, the great consideration which 
they have to pay to the effects of 



eir actions on our society. This is 
much more the case today than it 
was when I started in business, 
when a business or corporation 
could run fairly much the way 
it pleased without too much con- 
sideration about what impact its 
actions had on all these surround- 
ing factors. Today you have to give 
those a very high priority of con- 
sideration. 

You talked about the need to rely on 
so many specialists for information. 
As chairman of Jersey Standard, did 
you find that most of your time was 
spent listening to these specialists to 
gain enough information to make de- 
cisions, or was it in planning or what? 

Well, it is pretty hard to establish 
a mathematical formula to say how 
much of your time went here or 
there or the other place. The im- 
pact of events outside of our control 
is so great that you have to drop 
everything from time to time and 
work on a serious unexpected prob- 
lem. So your time varies. 

But on the whole, I think the 
chipf executive of Jersey— and this 
is probably true of most other big 
corporations— spends a very sub- 
stantial part of his time in hearing 
reports and listening to the opinions 
and advice of staff people. He also 
spends a great deal of time in at- 
tempting to coordinate the impact 
of all of the various functions of his 
own business, and all of the events 
which happen in the world that 
bear on his business, trying to put 
these together, and trying to plan, 
let's say, a broad policy or strategy 
that keeps the company moving 
ahead on a predetermined track. 

This is strategic planning, I guess 
you would call it. You spend a lot 
of your time on that. 

A lot of time fitting the particular 
into the broad puzzle? 

Yes. You also spend a good deal 
of time in trying to select people 
to fit into places. 

One of the most important jobs 
of any executive of any branch of 
our business, either our affiliated 
companies or any of our depart- 
ments and right on up to the board 
level and the chief executive level, 
is to perpetuate the best possible 
quality of management, because a 
corporation has an unlimited life, 
and its success is very heavily de- 
pendent upon the quality of its 
management. 

Management turns over, retires, 
dies, and goes to other places. So 
that you have to keep it moving, 
keep it alive, keep it effective. And 
this doesn't just happen. You have 



to plan this. You have to develop 
people. 

Certainly 15 per cent, I think, of 
the time of most of the higher ex- 
ecutives is spent developing people, 
identifying people, planning for 
their future development. 

Have you learned to look for certain 
qualities at the executive level? 

Well, of course, the particular 
type of job, the particular level, 
and the atmosphere in which he is 
functioning— geographic, political, 
economic, social atmospheres— all 
bear on it. So the one man who 
would be fine in Job A isn't the 
right fellow for Job B or C. 

On the whole, though, I think in 
broad managerial jobs— the execu- 
tive type jobs— we look for a fellow 
that, first, has a great deal of ob- 
jectivity. He can't afford to kid 
himself and he can't afford to try 
to kid anybody else. He has got to 
be very objective. 

Secondly, he has to be a good 
judge of people. And this is not 
easy. 

As a matter of fact, I think mast 
people think they are a lot better 
judge of horse flesh than they really 
are. 

Thirdly, he has to have g<x>d 
principles; he has to have hon- 
esty, integrity and loyalty. This is 
absolutely vital to filter down 
through the organization. They 
have to believe that the man above 
them, setting the policies, is the 
right type of fellow from the stand- 
point of character. 

Then he has to be a hard worker. 
I think most executives work far 
more than the average employee 
does. If they are not willing to 
work, they are not really going to 
be successful top executives. 

Then, of course, he has to be 
skillful. He has to know a great 
deal about the business that he is 
going to manage— transportation, 
marketing, finance, chemicals, crude 
oil production— whatever it may be. 
He doesn't have to be absolutely 
the most expert man in the organi- 
zation in that particular field. He 
has to know it quite well, but he 
will rely on the staff assistants and 
staff advice. 

Has the time spent on different ac- 
tivities changed much as you have 
come up through the ranks? 

Oh, sure. It has changed a great 
deal. I think today, for example, 
higher executives in our company 
spend a great deal more time in 
thinking about matters such as 
government relations and public re- 
lations than they used to, because 
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The box in front holds all the boxes in back. 



We built this pile to show you just how 
many boxes you can Tit into o VW Truck. 

(The VW Truck is the box in front.) 

Each little box measures 1 cubic foot. 
There are 170 in all. You could put every 
one of them into a Volkswagen Truck. 

But suppose you only had one box to 
deliver. 

You could send it one mile in a Volks- 



wagen for about 2V-i t. (Our average cost 
for gas, oil, tires and all maintenance.) 

The same mile in a conventional truck 
would probably run closer to 60. 

A difference of 3/2 C a mile. 

In fact, one owner put 24,000 miles on 
his VW and only spent $300 for gas. 

The same 24,000 miles in his old truck 
cost $600, 



Another reported 15,000 extra miles on 
his tires. 

The VW overage is 35,000 miles a set. 
No owner hos ever paid foranti-freeze, 
or flushings. The engine Is air-cooled. 

So what you're getting is a 
truck that runs for pennies, and 
holds a pile. 

That's some heap. 




Are your 
adding machine problems 
plain or fancy? 

(Either way, NCR can solve them) 

Most every business has certain specialized figuring jobs. NCR's varted 
line of adding machines has so many optional features that an NCR man 
actually can custom -create just the machine to fit your particular needs. 
And of course the same machines are great for all your standard applica- 
tions. So, whether your adding machine problems are plain or fancy, call 
your NCR dealer or NCR branch office. He'll figure out what's best for you. 
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Considering 

a deferred executive 

compensation plan? 



If so, Mutual Benefit Life policies are ideal for fund- 
ing just such a plan. Among many notable contract fea- 
tures, these policies provide high early cash values, pay 
first-year dividends and provide unusual flexibility in 
arranging settlement options. 

These are a few of the reasons why we feel that, dollar 
for dollar, you cannot match the combination of benefits, 
safeguards and guarantees— plus performance and serv- 
ice—that Mutual Benefit gives you. High quality insur- 
ance at low net cost. 

You can get the complete story by writing us. Or, bet- 
ter yet, call your Mutual Benefit agent. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY NEWARK, NEW JCRSEY SINCE 1845 



LESSONS OF 
LEADERSHIP 

continued 

these have assumed more impor- 
tance. 

They rely considerably more on 
staff advice and staff support and 
staff performance, as far as the tech- 
nology of the business is concerned. 

What do you recall as one of your 
toughest decisions as top executive? 

It is pretty hard, really, as you 
look back, to identify any one de- 
cision that stood out much more 
clearly than all the rest. 

Tlie toughest decisions probably 
are the ones that you make when 
you are younger and have less ex- 
perience. They are not nearly as 
important from the over-all impact 
on the business. They are not near- 
ly as important from the standpoint 
of the dollars-and-cents impact on 
the business. But they are very 
tough to make, because you don't 
have the knowledge and experience 
then that you have later on. 

The decisions you make when 
you get to be chief executive are 
much more important. But you 
have acquired by that time, be- 
tween the early days and the later 
days, a lot of experience, a lot of 
poise, a lot of just general confi- 
dence in your ability to make de- 
cisions, which you don't have so 
much when you are younger. 

Decisions in recent years have in- 
volved very important, very broad 
matters, such as whether to do busi- 
ness in a country or not, or whether 
to withdraw from a country where 
we already may be doing business 
and have very large investments. 

I think those are the most diffi- 
cult types of decisions you have, be- 
cause they involve not only a mat- 
ter of investment or sales or a cer- 
tain volume of business but also the 
welfare of a lot of employees. 

Another type of decision, which 
you very frequently have to face up 
to, is whether to go for a new form 
of technology. 

I remember one decision that we 
made during World War II, which 
was extremely difficult and very im- 
portant. It was terribly importan 
that we have adequate supplies of 
the best possible quality of aviation 
gasoline. 

Our research people had done a 
lot of research on a process that 
they thought Would provide a lot 
higher quality of aviation gasoline. 

There were no plants producing 
this type, and the only plant we 
had was a small research unit. 

We had to make a recommenda- 
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ion to the United States gover 
ment as to whether this plant would 
or would not function if translated 
to a large scale. It would involve 
hundreds of millions of dollars and, 
if it didn't work, our country would 
have bet on a process that turned 
out to be a failure. It could have 
had very serious repercussions on 
our war effort. 

So that kind of decision-whether 
to recommend to your government 
going a completely new technologi- 
cal route— that's a pretty lough de- 
cision to make. 

We made this one, and it worked 
satisfactorily. Everything worked 
out fine. But those are the ones 
you sweat over. 

In preparing to make important de- 
cisions, how do you know when you 
have enough information and it be- 
comes apparent that this is the right 
decision? 

Well, if you know you are right, 
you don't really have to make a 
decision. It answers itself. 

What you have to do, of course, 
is to get in all of the available tech- 
nical information you have and dis- 
cuss the matter with all of your 
people that have the most ability to 
make comments on the proposal, 
whatever it may be, and then some- 
body has to sit down and weigh all 
these things together and say, now, 
we are weak here and we are strong 
here. On balance, I think that this 
is the right way to go. 

So that you never— you almost 
never— have enough information on 
a decision to be absolutely sure. 

Mr. Rathbone, do you find that you 
ever worry after you make a decision? 

The time you worry about de- 
cisions is before you make them. 
After you make them, quit worry- 
ing about them, because you have 
used the best judgment and the 
best information, the best data 
and the best advice that you can 
get. Once you have done that, you 
have made an honest effort to take 
everything into consideration, you 
go ahead and make your decision, 
then you try to live with it. 

What have you found is the best way 
to go about thinking of the future and 
appraising it? 

Well, I think one of the things 
that we believe in rather strongly 
in Jersey is to use several groups 
of our people, a scientific research 
group, another an economic group, 
a third one may be a political type 
of group, and a fourth one might be 
a commercial type of group. These 
groups set their sights down the 



road, say, 10 or 15 or 20 years, and 
make assumptions as to what the 
impact on the business would be if 
things in these various fields move 
in one direction or move in another. 

Now, these are all pretty much 
long-range, out in the wild blue. 
Sometimes when they make their 
reports to the board or to the ex- 
ecutive committees, your hair sort 
of stands up on end, and you say, 
"Holy mackerel, these guys are a 
little bit wild." 

Nevertheless, this is the only way 
in which you can get your mind 
channeled far enough ahead to try 
to sense important changes in your 
business, and then to try to plan 
how you accommodate to those 
changes. 

This is not exactly long-range 




planning. It is long-range thinking. 

And then you take that long- 
range thinking and you do your 
planning which, of course, is on a 
much shorter term to adapt itself to 
what this long-range thinking is. 

We normally are thinking in 
terms of about 10 to 20 years ahead. 

Right now we have a study group 
which is thinking ahead in connoc- 
tion with the international oil in- 
dustry as a whole, to try to visualize 
what this will look like, say, 50 
years from now when the impact 
of other forms of energy, such as 
nuclear energy, are coming much 
more into the picture. 

In your experience, Mr. Rathbone, do 
you have to live your job almost all 
the time or can you leave your work 
at the office? 

Well, I can answer that very 
quickly. You don't leave it at the 
office. I think the farther up the 
line you get, the less you leave at 
the office, too. It is just a part of 
your life, and you just don't lock 



the door on a part of your life when 

5:00 o'clock comes. 

Do you find it is necessary to get 
away and relax on occasion and at- 
tempt to forget about things? 

Oh, yes. I think that any execu- 
tive that works hard, and we all 
have to, and makes difficult deci- 
sions, wrestles with tough problems, 
gets wound up pretty tight every 
once in awhile, and if he hasn't the 
ability to unwind and relax, and get 
some change of pace, why, it is go- 
ing to be pretty hard for him to 
keep going. 

You play golf yourself, don't you? 

Yes, I play golf. I think golf is a 
fine relaxation. And when people 
talk business on the golf course with 
me, why, of course, I don't play 
with them again. 

You have a reputation of being quite 
an imperturbable gentleman. Do you 
find any way that is best to stay calm 
in a crisis? 

Well, sometimes it doesn't show 
on the surface, I think, whether you 
are calm or not. 

I think this: Some people fly up 
in the air and get terribly upset 
about things. So their associates 
get upset. 

And I've concluded that one of 
the important things about leader- 
ship in business is to not give your 
associates, particularly people down 
the line, the impression that you 
are all upset. You have to learn to 
stay calm and, at least outwardly, 
to appear to be calm; because if 
you don't, then you get a little 
panic wave all through the organi- 
zation. And this is bad. Everybody 
else gets upset, too. It is pretty 
hard to do anything very construc- 
tive with an upset organization. 

What do you think has made you suc- 
cessful? 

I have a very firm feeling that I 
have been fortunate enough to have 
people work very cooperatively and 
very effectively with me. I don't 
think any one man can claim the 
credit for the success of a big organi- 
zation. Certainly he can if it is a 
small company; he is "It." But in 
a big company, no one man can 
claim all the credit for success. 

If you are able to get a lot of 
very effective and intelligent, pro- 
ductive people working cohesively 
together, this is what makes success. 

Of course, the chief executive is 
responsible. He has to be responsi- 
ble for whether that happens or not. 
If he is able to get that sort of co- 
operation, get the most out of the 
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everything else, 
pay for. 
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The best copies. The best copiers. The best service. 

This is the Xerox 914. the perfect office copier. Dry copies 
in seconds. Automatically. On ordinary paper. Copies colors, 
pencil, ballpoint pen— even three-dimensional objects. 

This is Xerox 813. It copies almost everything the 914 does. 
It won't copy three-dimensional objects, but then the 914 
can't fit on a desk. No capital investment on either machine. 
We let you borrow them. No obsolescence. 
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LESSONS OF 
LEADERSHIP 

continued 

people in the areas that they have 
something to contribute, then I 
think he is going to do a good job. 

Have you found in your years in 
business, that there is a best time to 
think and plan your day? 

No, I don't think so. As a matter 
of fact, in our business we might 
plan this way, but the plan won't 
last very long. You can walk in the 
office at 9:00 o'clock in the morning, 
and at 9:15 something you didn't 
have any idea about will rise in the 
way of a pretty important problem 
or crisis. So what you do is you 
give priority to the things on the 
basis of your judgment of what has 
the highest priority. 

Have you found any particular tech- 
nique that is best for keeping in 
touch with everything you need to 
know about your business? 

This goes into the question of 
organization. Jersey is a company 
that operates practically all over 
the free world. We have some 250- 
odd affiliated companies of all kinds. 
It is perfectly clear that it is im- 
possible to operate an organization 
of this scope and this diversity 
where too many of the bits of in- 
formation center in one man or two 
men or three men. 

So what we do— and our new or- 
ganization, I think, is the best 
adapted to our problem we have 
ever had— is to set up the world 
into various regions which seem to 
have some logical divisions. Then 
in those divisions of the world we 
have subdivisions, again on the 
basis of the functions of the busi- 
ness or the geography of the busi- 
ness or whatever it may be. Each 
one of fhose we head with the best 
man we can find to do that particu- 
lar job. 

Then those men all have a chan- 
nel of reporting to higher echelons 
of resixmsibility and authority, and 
this all finally comes together at 
the top, basically in two or three 
committees. 

And it is the job of these com- 
mittees to appraise the information, 
the recommendations, the problems, 
investment programs, the whole 
?amut of our business, and to make 
sure that all of the aspects that are 
important are brought into the pic- 
ture and weighed. 

Now, when I say all the aspects, 
I mean the technical aspects of it. 
the commercial aspects of it, the 
political aspects, the legal aspects, 



the impact on employee relations, 
the impact on relations with govern- 
ments involved, the effect on your 
customers, and how it fits into your 
whole, broadly established policy of 
doing business. 

These committees do this job 
through the use of a lot of very 
expert staff work, and finally they 
make a recommendation to the 
executive committee and the board 
of directors. And the chief execu- 
tive sits in on that, of course. Those 
recommendations are then reviewed 
and weighed and appraised, and 
finally a decision is made. 

Now this, of course, is with re- 
spect to very big and important 
matters, because all the way down 




the line we provide for a delegation 
of authority and responsibility, so 
that you don't have to have deci- 
sions for less important matters 
come to the top side. 

And we believe in delegation of 
authority and responsibility to the 
maximum extent you can. 

If you had it all to do over again, is 
there anything you would do dif- 
ferently? 

Well, I would certainly want to 
work in the same industry, in the 
same company. I can't imagine 
anything that would be more excit- 
ing and challenging and interesting 
than working in the oil business 
and working for Jersey. 

Now, I think that anyone that 
looks back and says that he never 
made any mistakes is a liar. So 
there are things, of course, that I 
would want to do differently. But 
I don't think that I would make 
any great change in what I have 
done. I think that I have been 
highly pleased except for the mis- 
takes that every man makes. 

I wouldn't want to make those 
mistakes again, but you learn by 
those. In fact, you can learn a lot 



more by your mistakes than you 
can by your successes. 

Do you feel optimistic about the fu- 
ture of business generally, as a part 
of society in this country? 

Well. I think very strongly that 
the world is moving ahead at a very 
rapid pace. 

I think one thing that is the most 
important of all is probably the 
matter of better education of peo- 
ple. Certainly, the more people, the 
better educated they are, the better 
they can cope with the problems 
that they are going to have to cope 
with in the world. There is, of 
course, a steady improvement in the 
educational level all around the 
world. 

Education, basically, should 
broaden a person's perspective and 
make him a lot more objective than 
he is when he's not so well edu- 
cated. 

So I think this is a broad trend 
that is moving right ahead, and this 
is all to the good in making the 
world a better place and helping us 
to keep up with these tough prob- 
lems around the world. 

As far as business is concerned, I 
think business has assumed over 
the last 20 or 30 years, and will 
continue to assume even more in 
the future, a place of tremendous 
importance in the world. Because 
business firms today are able to 
make great contributions to prog- 
ress in all sorts of directions. 

Certainly we can make a tremen- 
dous contribution with respect to 
education. We can also make a tre- 
mendous contribution with respect 
to feeding the world, and this is an- 
other of the big problems, because 
we don't have enough food in the 
world. 

We will be feeding them with oil 
some day, oil by-products? 

That is right. I am very opti- 
mistic in this. I have been \yer- 
sonally quite interested in poshing 
this development of food supple- 
ments from oil. And Jersey is very 
heavily involved in the food end 
now through our agricultural de- 
velopments. 

We are getting into the fertilizer 
business pretty heavily. We ar 
using a lot of research to develop 
things in this field. 

We think that we can improve 
the productivity of soils and in- 
crease the productivity of food 
from, oh, almost any place, by 
some of the methods and some of 
the products that we have devel- 
oped to help in food production. 

I think another thing of impor- 
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TICA MUTUAL 

insurance that starts with YOU 



Starts with you — the businessman 

Starts with policies written from your viewpoint. For instance — 
You want adequate insurance protection without the bother 

of dealing with several companies. 

We can give you one-source, package protection that takes 

care of your insurance needs, and at the same time eliminates the 

red tape in processing claims. 

You want to cut down on overhead. 

We help you there, too, because out costs are lower when we 
handle package policies. We pass these substantia! savings along to 
you. And that's fa addition to the dividends or reduced premiums 
you expect from a mutual company. 

You want to deal with a dependable company. 

And you can measure our reputation by the quality of the 
companies we serve: Bausch k Lomb, Inc., Beech-Nut Life Savers, 
Inc., Taylor Instrument Companies, to name a few. 

If you're interested in superior protection and service at a 
savings, get started with Utica Mutual. Call your local representa- 
tive listed in the Yellow Pages, or write us direct. Utica Mutual 
Insurance Company, Home Office: Utica, New York. 
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So MANY new features! 



These machines can be furnished to record at 3 
maximum — the year, month, date, AM/PM, hours 
and minutes on a line, with a second line to reg- 
ister six digit numbers (with a choice of consecu- 
tive, duplicate, triplicate or quadruplicate num- 
bering). Upper and lower die plates or word rolls 
available- 
Small and light in weight. Lathem Stamps feature 
exclusive dual registration, enabling most regis- 
trations to be made automatically when form is 
inserted. Onion skin forms can also be registered 
by a touch of the push plate. 

Check these other Lathem features! 

• Adjustable pressure control of Imprint is a 
feature of each Stamp. 

• Adjustment of depth of registration can be 
set for specific positions on forms. 

• Large clock face. 

• Many optional custom features can be built 
m for your specific needs. 

• Engraved type wheels guaranteed for life 
of the stamp. 

For specifications and prices, write: 



LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 



I 2134 Marietta Blvd.. Atlanta IS. Ga. 

I Without obligation, send catalogs and prices 
I on new Lathem Series of Time Stamps, Num- 
berers and Daters. 
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LESSONS OF 

LEADERSHIP 

continued 

tance is that certainly the growing 
technology that is coming into the 
world today is a fascinating thing: 
and it is moving at such an ex- 
plosive pace no one can really tell 
how far technology is going to take 
us in all sorts of different directions. 

The direction and the implemen- 
tation of these technological de- 
velopments falls in the lap, largely, 
of business. 

Governments don't quite agree 
with this viewpoint in most places 
around the world; they feel that 
government should play a very im- 
portant and sometimes a predomi- 
nant part in this. But I don't think 
so myself. 

I think that the intelligent gov- 
ernments are going to present to 
business an atmosphere in which 
business can function, in which 
business can adapt this explosive 
technology to the needs of people, 
and they will move along a lot fur- 
ther and a lot faster that way than 
if it is done just through govern- 
ment channels. 

And the world is full of examples 
of it right now. There are dozens 
of them. 

Mr. Rath bone, have you come to any 
conclusions as to some rules that you 
think are basic for success, that you 
could pass along to the younger ex- 
ecutives coming up now? 

This is a very difficult question 
to answer. 

There are certainly some very 
basic things that have probably 
been basic for generations and are 
still basic. 

The first thing I would say is you 
really have to be objective. And 
when I say that, I mean you have 
to be honest with yourself, be- 
cause everybody knows down in his 
heart whether he has strengths or 
weaknesses. 

Most of the time people are not 
willing to admit this. 

They try to hide weaknesses or 
to gloss them over or to play them 
down. 

Objectivity of an individual is 
pretty much number one. I would 
say, for somebody moving along. 

I think the second thing is that 
I am very, very strong on this 
idea of believing that people only 
succeed if other people try to help 
them. 

And the only way they can try 
to get other people to help them 
is to help other people, try to be 



cooperative instead of refusing to 
accept ideas or help from anyone 
else. This is a very basic rule that 
any young businessman ought to 
keep very high on the list. 

Keep his mind and his ears open to 
any suggestions? 

It is just a question of not think- 
ing that he can do it all himself. 
Other people have to help him. 
You get ideas from other people 
and you get performance from 
other people, and they implement 
your own ideas and they help your 
performance. 

If you can't get cooperation and 
help from other people us you your- 
self are trying to move ahead, then 
you are not going to move the best. 

And certainly I think that hon- 
esty and honorable performance, 
honorable character is important, 
because I don't l>elieve that cutting 
corners and trying to take advan- 
tage of people in improper ways is 
any way to get ahead in business. 

Working harder than you are 
supposed to work is very import- 
ant. I don't believe anybody ever 
gets truly moved ahead in any line 
of business or any other line un- 
less they work harder than might 
be normally expected. 

And education, too. One of the 
things that is terribly important is 
more and more education. 

When I say that, I don't neces- 
sarily mean just more book learn- 
ing or more high levels of college 
education or things of that type, 
but educating yourself on the whole 
environment that you live in. 

You see so many people, for ex- 
ample, who are interested in the 
United States but they are not in- 
terested in international affairs. 

But what happens in the rest of 
the world more and more has an 
impact on the United States. 

The people in the United States 
ought to be more interested in the 
world than they used to be. They 
are getting that way, and this is 
probably one of the most noticeable 
changes that you can see today. 
People in the Middle West and 
young people in college, and women 
in the women's clubs, and all sorts 
of groups of people in our country 
are becoming more interested in 
what goes on in the rest of the 
world. This is education. END 

REPRINTS of "Lessons of Leader- 
ship: Deciding the Tough Ones" 
may he obtained for 30 cents a 
copy, $14 per 100, or $120 per 1,00(1 
postpaid from Nation's Business, 
1615 H St. N.W.. Washington. D. C. 
20006. Please enclose remittance. 
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An Arm c.o Steel Building houses the light manufacturing operations of Tandy Snacks. Inc., at Orlando, 
Florida. Size is 750 by 120 by 16 feet Armco Dealer: Williams Development Company, Orlando. 



This business man had 4 good reasons 
for choosing an Armco Building 



Asked why he chose an Armco Steel 
Building for hisrapidlygrowing busi- 
ness, Mr. Ralph Kennedy, president 
of Tandy Snacks, Inc., replied: "at- 
tractiveness, low maintenance cost, 
maximum comfort and ease of ex- 
pansion." 

Mr. Kennedy was aided by the 
Armco Building Dealer in the choice 
of a location- — a new industrial park. 
For the 30,000 square feet of floor 




space required, a beam- 
and-column type building 
was chosen to suit the 
particular kind of manu- 
facturing operations. 



Attractive appearance was achieved 
with Armco SrEEi.ox ( * Panel walls of 
azure blue and white masonry. In- 
terior partitions are largely of white 
Steelox Panels. 

Your Armco Building Dealer is 
ready to discuss your building prob- 
lems with you and your architect. 
He can show you how to get com- 
fort, low maintenance, and ease of 
future expansion. He is listed in the 
yellow pages under "Buildings, 
metal." Call him or use the coupon. 
Metal Products Division, Armco Steel 
Corporation, Dept. M 1245, P. O. Box 800, 
Middletown. Ohio 45042. 



P Send me the Armco Steel Building 
Catalog. 

D Please have my Armco Dealer call. 



NAME 




TITLE 
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CITY 


STATE 





TELEPHONE NUUBEH 



ARMCO Metal Products Division 
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The hotsy totsy sales chief 

gets his. 



We have this hotshot sales chief. He's the 
kind of guy who triumphantly dons a yellow 
shirt every time our cellophane sales go up. He 
also wears bow ties, is a perfect maniac about 
customer service,and has our sales force pretty 
well terrorized. 

At this years sales conference, he an- 
nounced the introduction of a new Olin sym- 
bol: a red briefcase, intended to represent 
Olin's passionate concern for its customers' 
well-being. 

The cases, however, weren't simply to be 
given away. They were to be awarded only 
to those salesmen who felt themselves suffi- 
ciently customer oriented to be worthy of one. 

To nobody's surprise, everybody found 
himself worthy. 

Which doesn't mean, of course, that any- 
body actually intended to carry those conspic- 
uous red symbols. 

And that's the point at which our sales 




chief outfoxed himself. 

To positively insure that the new briefcases 
did get carried, he ordered all the salesmen to 
mail their old briefcases to him. And dutifully 
they did. 

But they didn't send the good, usable cases 
our sales manager expected to see.They sent 
wrecks of briefcases excavated from cellars 
and exhumed from under spare tires in car 
trunks.Which does leave the home office still 
in some doubt as to what exactly our sales- 
men are carrying these days. 

Anyway, we do have to grant our foxy- 
but-not-foxy-enough sales chief one thing. 
Since he took office, Olin's cellophane sales 
have soared. Some people suggest it's because 
we make good cellophane. Others say it's be- 
cause our salesmen take such good care of our 
customers. But Chief Yellow Shirt won't 
hear of it. He insists it's all because of those 
damn red briefcases. QHll CELLOPHANE 
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TOO MANY TAXES 

continued from page 36 

companies . . . rand] which calls 
upon tax administrators to enforce 
the unenforceable, and the taxpayer 
to comply with the uncompliable." 

In addition to the inequity of 
double taxation from the some 
times overlapping tax laws of dif- 
ferent states, interstate companies 
are faced with the often impossible 
burden of trying to conform to the 
vagaries of a wide variety of tax 
regulations. Many of these regula- 
tions attribute taxable income to 
the state where a firm's customers 
are, but require the out-of-state 
seller rather than the customer to 
colle t) sales and ukc taxes. For this 
reason, a company frequently must 
file tax returns in states where it 
has little or no facilities. 

Take a specific case: 

John Royle & Sons of Paterson, 
N. J., a firm whose principal prod- 
uct is extrusion machinery for 
rubber and plastics, is fighting a 
815,000 use tax assessment by Cali- 
fornia. The state claims that the 
company should have collected 
taxes from its California customers 
on sales made since 1957. 

The company has no office or 
plant in California. It deals there 
only through an inde|>endent Sides 
representative. The firm main- 
tains that it shouldn't have to act 
as a tax collector for the state. Be- 
sides, the firm says it has found 
that virtually all of its California 
customers paid the tax themselves 
at the time of purchase. 

"It's our contention that Cali- 
fornia is violating our rights as a 
New Jersey corporation in trying to 
force us to collect taxes for them," 
says John C. Ramsey, vice presi- 
dent of the company. 

California law states that "the 
tax required to be collected by the 
retailer constitutes a debt owed by 
the retailer to the state." When 
John Royle & Sons refused to pay 
this "debt" the state moved to at- 
tach its accounts receivable from 
California customers. 

One customer was a New York 
manufacturer with two plants in 
California. It informed the state 
that there were no accounts owed 
to John Royle & Sons at its Cali- 
fornia facilities. The state then 
ordered the customer to withhold 
payment from accounts due John 
Royle & Sons elsewhere in the 
country. Rather than have its ac- 
counts receivable tied up, John 
Royle & Sons paid the assessment 
under protest but is filing a claim 




One way to annoy a customer! 



Send him letters that arrive '"Postage 
Due". Maybe he won't scream, shout, or 
write an angry letter. But nevertheless, he 
will be annoyed. Because the "Postage 
Due" letter is delayed in delivery. And 
the recipient, or his secretary, has to 
come up with the postage you failed to 
pay. An over-age scale with tardy re- 
flexes that consistently underweighs, can 
be a business abrasive, an emissary of 
ill will. 

On the other hand, an inaccurate scale 
that overweight can waste a lot of postage 
in a year. Either way, a Pitney-Bowes 
mailing scale is a real economy. 

PB scales are precision built— good 
enough to be used by the United States 
Post Office. Six jewelled agate bearings 
make the operation friction free. The 
automatic pendulum mechanism cannot 
get stiff orsoft. insureslong-Iivedaccuracy. 
The large fan chart, with wide marking. 



big figures, and the hairline indicator, 
make easy reading, save time. % 

Eight models arc available, including 
two for parcel post, and one for foreign 
mail. Call any of the 190 Pitney-Bowes 
offices for a demonstration of the scale 
you need. Or send the coupon for more 
information. 



A Pitney-Bowes 



= Mailing Scales 




Pitney-Bowes. Inc. 
1 387 Walnut St.. 
Stamford, Conn. 06904 

Please send booklet, "How Guessing at 
Mail Weights Can Hike Your Postage 
Costs", and postal rate chart showing all 
classes of mail. 

Name 
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State. 
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Free to industry officials 
and their authorized agents 
($3 to any body else) 
-this portfolio of information 
on plant location assistance. 

The 44-page book, 'The World's 
Richest Market," answers important 
questions about plant sites and mar- 
kets. In what U.S. area is population 
density growing fastest? Where is the 
Iwsl market for industrial products 
and consumer goods? Where is Amer- 
ica's largest supply of skilled workers? 
What manufacturing location is best 
for serving American, Canadian and 
overseas markets? 

The book analyzes and compares 
various markets. And it reveals the 
identity of "The World's Richest Mar- 
ket"— the 45,000.000-population area 
that surrounds the part of industrial 
Upstate New York served by Niagara 
Mohawk, one of the world's largest 
electric and gas utilities. 

This fact book, compiled by inde- 
pendent sources, gives detailed projec- 
tions to 1975 of growth in population 
and income, and of tlx- manufacturing 
needs ol industrial cateuitries. lor all 
sections of the U.S.A. You will read 
why "The World's Richest Market," 
with greater population density and 
personal income, offers more profit, per 
square mile than any other area. 

In the brochure. "Plant Location 
Services," you'll read about the com- 
plete department Niagara Mohawk 
operates to help you find the best 
plant, site in Upstate New York. It is 
staffed with experts who ran dig out 
the facts you need on markets, labor, 
real estate and all the other important 
considerations in plant location. 

If you are an industry official and 
want this free port folio, which includes 
a map of our service area, write on 
your letterhead to: Richard F. Torrey. 
Director of Area Development. Ni- 
agara Mohawk Power Corporation. 
Dept. NB-6, 300 Erie Boulevard West, 
Syracuse, New York 13202. 

NIAGARA MOHAWK 

POWER CORPORATION 



TOO MANY TAXES 

continued 

for refund. This case illustrates one 
of the points of contention which 
concerns many businessmen: They 
think that a company which sells 
in another state only through ad- 
vertising, or an independent sales 
representative who also handles 
other accounts, or a traveling sales- 
man not based in the state should 
not be liable for collection of that 
state's stiles taxes. 

The question of income tax liabil- 
ity was temporarily resolved in 
1959. Congress passed a law which 
prohibits collection of income taxes 
from companies whose sales in a 
state are limited to this type of ac- 
tivity. The law was passed only as 
a stopgap measure until more com- 
prehensive legislation could be ap- 
proved, however. So the problem 
is again under consideration. 

On the sales and use tax ques- 
tion, a series of Supreme Court 
decisions has done little to clarify 
the issue. In the most recent deci- 
sion, the Scripto case, the Court in 
1960 ruled that the Georgia cor- 
poration, which had no facilities or 
employees in Florida, was liable for 
collection of Florida's tax on sales 
solicited by Florida jobbers and 
wholesalers. 

Businessmen have told the sub- 
committee they want to keep the 
1959 law and extend it to cover 
sales-use, as well as income, taxes. 
Eleven states now require collection 
of use taxes by firms which solicit 
only by advertising. Experts point 
out that this places a prohibitive 
burden on smaller companies. 

"The states are greatly expand- 
ing their collection activities. They 
are attempting to force sellers who 
do business in foreign states only 
by mail order and advertising to 
collect taxes," explains Wendell C. 
Spear, president of the Spear En- 
gineering Co. of Colorado Springs. 

"This is going to affect our busi- 
ness adversely. We are told by 
legal counsel that such impositions 
on us might well be unconstitu- 
tional and invalid. This is small 
comfort to us since we do not want 
to, nor can we afford to, engage 
in long legal contests with several 
states. 

"Unless Congress acts to clear up 
the situation, the Spear Engineer- 
ing Co. will run rather deeply in 
the red and might cease to exist as 
a manufacturing concern." 

Mr. Spear's firm makes and sells 
n.imeplates for mailboxes, desks, 
doors and the like. It develops busi- 



ness entirely by advertising, large- 
ly in national magazines. The 
company handles about 100,000 
orders a year, with an annual sales 
volume of approximately $400,000. 

The total tax on his merchan- 
dise would not exceed $8,000, Mr. 
Spear estimates. But it would cost 
his firm between $20,000 and $80,- 
000 yearly to collect and report 
this tax to the various states. 

We'd go out of business 

Another businessman declares: 
"It is our urgent plea that Con- 
gress will now exercise its power 
to regulate interstate business." 
He is Robert B. George, owner of 
the Harp & Kettle Cheesehouse in 
Madison. Wis., which mails gift 
cheese packages throughout the 
country. 

"We think that it can and should 
put an end to this threat to our 
business and relieve us of the un- 
certainty of some day being called 
upon to pay up some nondetermin- 
able tax which even now may be 
accumulating. We cannot other- 
wise hope to continue in our pres- 
ent type of business." 

Mr. George adds that the Wis- 
consin Gift Cheese Association has 
conducted a survey of its mem- 
bers on the impact of state 
taxation of interstate commerce. 
Nearly every firm answering the 
questionnaire said, "The additional 
expense of trying to comply with 
laws of other states would put us 
out of business." 

The difficulties of a company 
which manufactures calendars and 
sells them nationwide through local 
brokers are described by D. W. 
Hair, secretary-treasurer of Shedd- 
Brown, Inc. of Minneapolis: 

"When a small company such as 
ours becomes involved in multiple 
state and county taxes, it can be- 
come a real and complicated prob- 
lem. We have 36 states where we 
must attempt to keep abreast of 
the rules and regulations. 

"The legal cost is intolerable; yet 
the cost can become greater if 
through ignorance a company has 
not lived up to a given state's in- 
terpretation of its laws even though 
that company is honestly trying to 
comply. The abuses of these in- 
terpretations are just beginning, 
and already we are preparing 300 
use tax returns for states other than 
our own." 

The complications and expense 
of complying with the bewildering 
variations in state tax laws are also 
a serious problem for larger cor- 
|x>rations. 

If a company has anything less 
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Look up the road and you'll 
demand this truck diesel 



Detroit Diesel's New ttWJJ Engine 



N 



(a) can equal any engine in total performance, yet beat it in operating economy -or 

(b) can equal any engine in operating economy, yet beat it in performance 



Today is a "growth" era in trucking. And the 
Detroit Diesel "N" is a "growth" engine. 

It's engineered to let you meet today's needs 
and tomorrow's opportunities for greater size 
and weight limits. 

Example: you can have an 8V-71N engine 
economy-rated at 260 hp. for the ultimate in 
low-cost operation in this power range. Later, 
with an inexpensive change of small injector 
components, this engine will give you 318 hp. 
for bigger loads, higher speeds. 

Or take the Detroit Diesel 12V-7 IN... truly 
the truck engine of tomorrow. But proving itself 
on high-gross hauls today. It can run at 390 
hp. with great economy and efficiency. Then 
grow to 475 hp. when such needs arise. 

And Detroit Diesels protect your future 



another way. They're all built to one family 
design. So earlier engines can be brought up 
to 1965 standards. Engines built today can 
benefit from all the progress to be made in 
years to come. 

Horsepower for horsepower, no other en- 
gines on the road offer such a balanced com- 
bination of 1) performance, 2) economy, 3) 
durability. Any combination you choose-with- 
out costly compromise. 

So demand the Diesel that will grow with 
your needs. Specify "N" engines in your next 
trucks, regardless of make. Or ask your Detroit 
Diesel engine distributor about repowering. 
Detroit Diesel Engine Division, General Motors, 
Detroit, Mich. 48228. 

(In Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited, London, Ont.) 





12V-71-powered Hen drickson BD 420-F6, owned by H. Buskirk of Soutnfield, Michigan, hauls 125,000-lb. payloads at 169,000 lbs. gross through- 
out Michigan. Buskirk says, "This 12V-71 has logged 225,000 miles with no trouble. I handle these heavy loads economically with top per- 
formance and fast acceleration. I can always count on the 12V-7I to meet my delivery schedules." 



Take a 
refresher course 

at the 
Yale Motor Inn 




uroTOR inn 



where the management 
think it's as 
important to supply 
their guests with 
big, rich, luxurious towel 
as it is to 
give them a heliport 

After all, 
they say, how many 
people use the heliport 
versus how many bathe. 
The towels, 
needless to say, 
are status towels by 

M ARTE X and FAIRFAX® 

twin names in quality towel* 



Fairfax, Wellington Scars Company, 
1 1 1 West 40 Street, New York, N. Y. 10018 



The Yale Motor Inn i« supplied by the 
American Linen Supply Co., Inc., New Haven. 



TOO MANY TAXES 

continued 



than a factory, administrative of- 
fice or warehouse in a state, it first 
will have trouble figuring out 
whether its operations there make 
it liable for taxes. In some states, 
for example, a company may be- 
come liable for income taxes be- 
cause it uses a telephone answering 
service as part of soliciting orders 
by salesmen. 

In other states, it need not pay 
tax even though it has a complete 
sales office in the state. 

Once a company decides that it 
owes taxes, it then has the problem 
of calculating how much. Deduc- 
tions, credits and exemptions vary 
widely among the states. There is 
also the question of how much of 
a multistate company's income is 
taxable in each state. Different 
formulas are prescribed by different 
states for calculating what portion 
of income they claim should be 
assigned to them. 

"By its very nature, this is a 
matter which calls for a single, uni- 
form rule for all states," the Sub- 
committee on State Taxation 
declared. "Yet the fact is that to- 
day each state prescribes its own 
set of rules for dividing income and, 
while similarities in the treatment 
of particular problems may be 
found among shifting groups of 
states, the over-all situation is cha- 
otic." 

Income apportionment formulas 
based on one, two or three factors 
all are in use today. A three-fac- 
tor formula calculated from proper- 
ty, payroll and sales in the state is 
the most common. But here the 
businessman finds a number of dif- 
ferences in what should be in- 
cluded in each factor, particularly 
in sales. 

"As a practical matter, it is 
simply impossible for a business 
operating in many states to comply 
literally with all of the sales allo- 
cation requirements," says Leon- 
ard E. Kust, general tax counsel 
for Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Cost to Westinghouse — $170,000 

"I know from our own experi- 
ence, prior to a determined effort 
to bring the whole matter under 
reasonable control through the use 
of the most advanced electronic 
data processing methods available 
to us, that the task is impossible 
without incurring a wholly unac- 
ceptable compliance cost." 

Complying with state and local 
income tax laws costs Westinghouse 



about $170,000 a year, Mr. Kust 
says, on taxes of more than $3 
million. In some jurisdictions the 
expense exceeds the taxes Westing- 
house pays. 

"In view of the relative rigidity 
of the cost of compliance, it, is to 
be expected that in smaller com- 
panies which do a wide interstate 
business this cost is relatively 
greater than ours," he adds. Mr. 
Kust estimates that Westinghouse's 
compliance expense would be cut 
by 35 per cent if tax bases and 
allocation formulas were made uni- 
form. 

A California taxing principle 
causes particular trouble for large 
corporations. B. Frank Spicer, 
manager of the tax division of the 
Aluminum Co. of America, ex- 
plains: 

California taxes corporations on 
the unitary concept. It disregards 
corporate entity in the case of 
parent and subsidiaries. 

Alcoa and two of its subsidiaries 
are now doing business in the state 
of California. But "we are required 
to file a combined return, including 
27 subsidiaries of this affiliated 
group," Mr. Spicer notes. "This in- 
cludes not only domestic companies 
who have no activities nor derive 
any income from within California, 
but also includes foreign subsidi- 
aries whose source of income is en- 
tirely without the United States." 

A number of these domestic sub- 
sidiaries are paying tax on 100 per 
cent of their income in states where 
they operate. "Yet we are com- 
pelled to include the income of 
these companies in the California 
return where, on an apportionment 
basis, it is again taxed," Mr. Spicer 
says. 

The country's newest sales-use 
tax, recently passed by New York 
State, is drawn so broadly that it 
would impose a tax on the retail 
price of products which a company 
manufactures and then uses itself, 
if these products are also for gen- 
eral sale. The tax in other states is 
based on the cost of materials in 
the product. 

"Today the businessman is placed 
on the horns of a dilemma," the 
Subcommittee on State Taxation 
asserted in its report on income 
taxes. "He may file returns where- 
ever due and precisely as due, at 
costs which would completely over- 
shadow the amount of tax involved. 
Or he may live under the threat of 
litigation, back liabilities, interest 
and penalties. 

"The resulting situation is as un- 
satisfactory for the tax administra- 
tor as it is for business." END 
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What does a yard of forms cost you? 



Tou much, if you buy forms 
that way. On price instead of 
value. 

Pinching pennies is false econ- 
omy if your forms do not per- 
form well every way; if they are 
weak as a system tool; if faulty 
manufacture causes unsatisfac- 
tory experience in actual use. 
What do you pay for stopped 
work, idle machines, lost hours, 
manpower waste! 

Savings' that don't save. 



Save on paper or save with 
paper— that is the question. 
Paperwork, properly planned, 
promotes efficiency and economy 
throughout. Forms are the small- 
est cost in a transaction but, if 
faulty, cause other costs to rise! 

Here is Moore value: a form 



designed to your need and use 
by men who know forms and 
systems; precision-made by 
skilled craftsmen; make-good 
guarantee; service before and 
after you buy; and prompt de- 
livery from 32 .nearby plants. 

For savings in work, get value 
in forms. 

Get total value with Moore. 



MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, IMC. 

Hi right buiintu form for cry form of buunttt ' • Nlouorg FqWi, Naw Vo't«JVl Sidgo, 
l-Hrolj- D«iion, Te*. • EmaryWUff. Calh\ • Ovar 300 offJcai ond fottorlw In Norih America 



FIVE MORE 
BOOM YEARS 





U. S. Commerce Department's top economist 
tells why in this Nation's Business interview 



Good business will prevail for the rest of the 
1960's, in the judgment of a government expert 
whose job it is to keep track of every shift and turn 
of the American economy. 

He is Andrew F. Brimmer, 39-year-old Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Economic Affairs. In- 
terviewed by editors of Nation's Business, he 
predicts steady improvement in the nation's ability to 
provide jobs for its growing population and incen- 
tives for its private enterprises. 

While he foresees the possibility of fluctuations in 



business from now through 1970, Dr. Brimmer be- 
lieves these will be only mild interruptions in a 
strong upward trend. He sees no need for massive 
new federal spending as a prop to good business. 

A native of Newellton, La., and Harvard-trained. 
Dr. Brimmer entered government from the faculty 
of the University of Pennsylvania's Wharton School 
of Finance. He has been the Commerce Depart- 
ment's top economist since March. 

At present he is deeply involved in work on the 
nation's balance of international payments deficit. 
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He also is the Commerce Department's chief liaison 
with the President's Council of Economic Advisers 
and he heads the U. S. Office of Business Economics. 

Dr. Brimmer, as a top adviser to government on busi 
ness affairs, what do you consider the prospects for 
prosperity between now and 1970? 

We are now in our fifth year of business expansion. 
I am optimistic about the future. One ought to be 
cautious in looking ahead to the next four or five 
years. Nevertheless, it appears that a number of fac- 
tors will sustain prosperity. 

First, I look for the rate of increase in productivity 
to continue at a high level. In fact, there is evidence 
that worker efficiency may be accelerating. It certain- 
ly is not declining 

Second, it is evident that we w ill have a substantial 
increase in the nation's population. The labor force 
is swelling as young people leave high school and 
college to move into jobs. 

In spite of what you hear about school dropouts, 
there is a steady increase in education and personal 
capability. And this is improving the skills of peo- 
ple. Another encouraging sign is the fact that we 
have begun to eliminate some of the impediments- 
such as racial discrimination -to fuller employment. 

I see our markets, especially those involving con- 
sumer goods, growing and deepening in the years 
just ahead. This will mean more opportunity for 
business. 

Some interesting changes are taking place in our 
markets. Not only will there be opportunities for 
business to supply the goods and services older peo- 
ple want, but opportunities in the youth market will 
be tremendous. 

Do you foresee rising levels of income? 

Definitely. This is happening now and has been 
for some time. 

I'd like to say something more about our changing 
markets. They're going to warrant very close at- 
tention by market research people. 

Incidentally, I am very much interested in the 
impact of market growth on the demand for capital 
equipment. We expect to be doing more research 
on this. 

What's the outlook for spending by business? 

We've had a huge increase in capital investment 
which now exceeds $40 billion annually. Plant 
spending this year will rise by perhaps IS per cent. It 
rose 14 per cent last year. These are tremendous 
rates of investment, most encouraging for what they'll 
mean in the future. 

Undoubtedly there will be a rising demand for 
capital as well as for consumer goods. 

Then your attitude is one of general optimism? 

Yes, but I don't want anyone to conclude that I 
believe we will have an era of continuous prosperity 
without any reverses. The pace of business will vary 
from time to time— reflecting inventory changes and 



cutbacks in major types of spending. But I do not 
expect another depression like that of the 1930's. In 
the meantime, there certainly is room for improve- 
ment. 

For one thing, the rate of unemployment in the 
country, at 4.9 per cent, is still higher than most of 
us would like to see it. Among young people in gen- 
eral, it is running as high as 15 per cent, and it is 
more than 20 per cent among nonwhite youths. 

I think, too, that we will have to give careful at- 
tention to what we call fiscal drag. 

The rate of growth of government revenues, even 
though we reduce taxes, is so great that the govern- 
ment ends up collecting tax funds so fast that the 
level of private spending— given the drag on after- 
tax income— is not sufficient to maintain prosperity. 

Would an additional tax cut help to reduce fiscal drag 
by giving people more money to spend? 

Yes, that would help. A judicious mixture of tax re- 
ductions and spending would be helpful. 

I feel that not only additional tax reduction, but 
new combinations of spending will help. What the 
trade-off ought to be between collecting a dollar less 
or spending a dollar more is a question I wouldn't 
want to go into without more analysis than we can 
pursue at this time. 

Dr. Brimmer, what effect will the higher payroll taxes 
going into force next January have in terms of fiscal 
drag? 

Undoubtedly those tax increases will act as a 
depressant on business— how much we don't know. 

You'll be watching that one? 

We'll lie keeping a close eye on it for the rest of 
this year. 

The government will be responsive to the needs of 
the economy, and we hope excise tax reduction, in the 
neighborhood of $1.75 billion, will have a constructive 
influence. Higher social security l>enefils which may 
come along later this year will also lie helpful. 

But there remains one overriding uncertainty: 
We'll also have U> keep an eye on the steel situation 
We must not be blind to the possibility that an in- 
ability to reach a workable settlement in the steel 
industry could adversely affect the economy's per- 
formance. 

Just one other thing about that. I wouldn't want 
to be in a position of making recommendations for 
a steel settlement; that is not my responsibility. I 
am simply saying there are potential developments 
on the domestic scene that could seriously affect the 
level of economic activity independently of the 
higher payroll taxes effective next January. 

Do you think business will move strongly ahead chiefly 
by its own momentum rather than as a result of govern- 
ment action? 

Yes, there is basic strength in the economy itself 
The government plays a role, but I certainly do not 
believe it will be necessary to expand drastically the 
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THINK AHEAD 

WHEN YOU THINK OF PAPERWORK AUTOMATION, 

THINK SCM 

The Wonderful Typetronic 7816 built by SCM Corporation is the revolutionary data 
computing system that puts paperwork automation within reach of all Businessmen. 

Your regular typist operating this system can furnish 
you with all these business controls and reports. 
When you want them — and for less than $350 per 
month. 

■ A daily or weekly costed inventory report. 

■ Your billing clerk automatically stopped if she at- 
tempts to prebill an item not in stock. 

■ A weekly report on items that a computer deter- 
mines should be purchased, based upon a mini- 
mum level formula. 

■ Your shipping department automatically notified 
not to ship if an order exceeds your credit require- 
ments. 

■ The knowledge that your customer's name, address 
and your product description are always typed 
accurately. 

■ A gross profit report on each item and on each 
invoice. 

■ A complete analysis of each of your sa!esmen*s 
activities. 

■ The knowledge that all your invoices are automa- 
tically and accurately calculated. 

And many more. 

Easy programming and solid state electronic design 
insures maximum reliability. The future's built in. 
Modular design permits the addition of other com- 
ponents at any time, by simply plugging them in. 
That s why today, more and more people who think 
ahead, think SCM - JUST ASK US. 



DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 

division of scm corporation 

410 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10022 

TYPETRONIC 7816 CREATED BY THE MAKERS OF SMITH. CORONA TYPEWRITERS 
AND MARC H ANT CALCULATORS ALL TRADEMARKS OF SCM CORPORATION. 




BOOM YEARS AHEAD 

continued 

sphere of government. When I say 
drastic, I mean that really I do not 
expect any appreciable increase 
with regard to government's share 
of gross national product. 

Do you expect government spending 
to decline? 

Perhaps not in absolute terms— 
since the population is growing. 
But, federal spending in proportion 
to gross national product has al- 
ready declined. Spending by suite 
and local government is increasing. 

One thing that is happening 
even now-and we'll see more of 
this— is greater federal spending for 
development of our human re- 
sources. More spending for educa- 
tion, medical care, the antipoverty 
program, things of that kind. 

One has to remember that in an 
economy as dynamic as ours, there 
always are new priorities. There is 
no point in continuing to work on 
the basis of last year's priorities. 

We might end up spending more, 
but the total should not rise much. 
Many of us feel it won't. We feel 
there is always an opportunity to 
make improvements within a given 
budget. 

How do you feel about the kinds of 
wage settlements being made? 

Attention, at the moment, seems 
to be focused on steel. But -there 
are others. First, of course, the 
automobile settlement of last fall. 
It caught the imagination. That 
was an increase in the neighbor- 
hood of four and a half to five per 
cent. 

Whereas productivity in that in- 
dustry might exceed the efficiency 
trend for the economy as a whole, 
the settlement didn't leave me as 
comfortable as I would have liked. 
But the automobile industry is 
strong. 

In the meantime, there are other 
settlements. Some of them— the can 
settlement, for example— seem to 
be more in line with the guideposts 
than others. 

We are hopeful on steel. It's ob- 
viously a key issue. 

Looking four or five years ahead, 
what do you expect in the employ- 
ment picture? 

We have been having some grad- 
ual improvement. I hope it will ac- 
celerate. 

I think the momentum for im- 
provement is building up. We have 
gotten unemployment down to a 
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It fti (Lift 

This is your queue to add another OASIS 



Maybe one water cooler was 
all you needed a few years ago. 
But if you've added space and 
people since then, this can 
mean a long walk and lineup 
for a refreshing drink. Lost time 
and patience. That's your cue 
to add an Oasis. Either a water 
cooler, or a Hot 'n Cold refresh- 
ment center that serves piping 
hot water for coffee, tea. and 
soups . . . cold water for thirst- 
quenching or mixing flavored 
instant beverages. Saves time, 
steps, money. 

Oasis covers the waterfront 
with coolers and Hot 'n Cold 
units for every capacity and 
need in offices, factories, 
stores, institutions. Pressure or 




bottle models. Free-standing 
or Against-A-Wall. On-A-Wall 
or Semi- Recessed. Special 
units for industrial conditions. 
Want action? Check theYellow 
Pages, water cooler section 
under Oasis, or write for free 
catalog No 1 596 with "Model 
Selector Guide." 

Mode! ODP13A is new Against- A - 
Wall cooler that conceals all plumb- 
ing, furnishes 13 gph of 50° water, 
enough for 154 people. 

OASIS 

WATER COOLERS 

Sold or rented everywhere 



MFG. CO.Dnpl. 0-72 
265 N Hamilton Rd„ Columbus, Ohio 43213 




Resurface any plant 
roof for less 
than 3 c per sq. ft. 

Your own maintenance men can use Ranco 
Roof Spray Equipment FREE to water- 
proof weatherworn roofs permanently. The 
roof spray equipment pumps Ranco plastic 
sealant from drums on the ground and 
sprays it directly on roof. The sealant forma 
a seamless, elastic shield that defies bitter 
cold and blistering heat; it stops leaks and 
restores pliability to old roof felt. Save con- 
tractor's costs, time, and handling; our 
Ranco Rooting Engineers provide jobsite 
instruction. 

Write for free RANCO MAINTENANCE 
HANDBOOK which gives complete details 
to RANCO INDUSTRIAL I'HODUCTS 
CORP.; 1331I-NB6 Union Avenue. Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44120. 



MONEY 
MAKING 
MACHINE 




Product of 14 years 
of stringent value 
engineering. The 
simplest automatic 
printing In and Out 
time recorder in 
existence. Half the 
size of others. 
Prints regular 
record on stand- 
ard time cards. 
Has nearly 50 per 
cent less parts to 
require servicing. 
Costs 20 per cent 
less than any com- 
parable recorder. 
All time recorders 
do the same job, 
but STROMBERG» 
does it more 
I reliably at less cost. 
How? Fill in and 
return the coupon 
today for the answer. 



MODEL 114 TIME RECORDER 



€ 



GENERAL TIME 

Progrwis in (he World of Time 
Stromberg Products. Thomaston. Conn. 06787 
Please send me a brochure and prices of 
the Ml 14 Time Recorder, along with sam- 
ples of its attendance records. 

Name 

Title 



Address 
City 



State 



Zip 



BOOM YEARS AHEAD 

continued 

very, very low level for male heads 
of families. 

Around three per cent? 

Less than three. 

As I already mentioned, our most 
troublesome unemployment is con- 
centrated among young people, par- 
ticularly among the young, non- 
white females. I hope we can make 
more progress there, but the task 
will be a tough one. This summer 
we will have to find jobs for about 
1.2 million youths entering the la- 
bor force for the first time. 

In the over-all sense, however, we 
have witnessed heartening growth 
in the number of jobs. Look at the 
experience since April 1961: The 
number of jobholders has increased 
by 5.3 million. This is an impres- 
sive growth in the number of peo- 
ple holding jobs. 

Dr. Brimmer, doesn't the general 
improvement in employment suggest 
that automation has had a much less 
harmful effect on employment than 
has been claimed by some? 

Yes. I would certainly say so. I 
don't look upon automation as a 
job-destroying monster roving the 
economy as a whole. 

I think we should look upon auto- 
mation as doing a number of things. 
It increases capabilities; and as 
capabilities rise, management can 
do more. A large insurance com- 
pany is a very interesting case in 
point; though extensively auto- 
mated, employment is much higher. 



This raises an interesting ques- 
tion : What would the requirements 
for clerical labor have been in the 
absence of automated equipment? 

The fear that automation might 
throw people out of work has been 
overplayed. Of course, there un- 
doubtedly has been some substitu- 
tion of machines for manpower, in 
particular situations, but I am 
skeptical about the extent to which 
automation eliminates jobs— on bal- 
ance—when we look at the total 
economy. 

Do you think four per cent jobless- 
ness is a realistic national goal? 

No, I don't. Four per cent is too 
high, but obviously one per cent 
is too low. 

Unobtainable? 

We might get it under forced 
draft. But I don't think an econ- 
omy as complex as ours can very 
easily reach only one per cent un- 
employment. 

I don't want to be on record as 
saying that I think our economy is 
so sluggish, American management 
so unimaginative and government 
policymakers so incompetent that 
they can't cooperate to reduce the 
current unemployment rate in the 
years ahead. I hope nobody will 
say we have done the best we can 
because four per cent is less than 
five. 

You commented on the probability 
that there will be ups and downs in 
business activity. Does this mean you 
do not consider our economy depres- 
sion-proof? 

Saying that we are proof 



Dr. Andrew F. Brimmer 
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This is a honey-blond 
who speaks Swedish 
and French and is 
ready to travel! 
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Unusual girl? Not half as unusual as her microfilmed per- 
sonnel record... or how quickly it is retrieved with a Recordak 
Microfilm System called miracode. Set up the requirements. 
Push a few buttons on the miracode unit. It runs through 
thousands of records... spots the ones that meet specifications... 
and makes paper-prints— all in seconds. Interested? Write: 
Recordak Corp., 770 Broadway, Dept. C-6, New York, N.Y. 



SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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NEW 
GUIDE 



FREE! 

TO INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE 
PAINT SELECTION 



Covers 144 
products for 
protective 
coating 




This handy, 28-page, easy-fo-read cata- 
log is an excellent source of detailed 
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BOOM YEARS AHEAD 

continued 

against anything is pretty strong 
language. We ought to be aware 
that things can get out of order. 
But history doesn't have to repeat 
itself. 

I certainly don't think we are 
likely to repeat the experience of 
the 1930's. We know quite a bit 
now. But it isn't obvious we will 
always be willing to act or be able 
to act in time to prevent some 
slumps. 

What do you expect for export mar- 
kets in the next four or five years? 

I think exports will continue to 
grow. I think we will keep a good 
share of the European market— 
which is not only growing but is 
also being upgraded. The outlook 
is quite favorable in the long run. 

Will the balance of payments problem 
be solved? 

We are working that problem out. 
The voluntary cooperation of Amer- 
ican companies to reduce the flow 
of dollars overseas is producing re- 
sults. However, it will be many 
months before we can be more cer- 
tain in our judgment. 

What has happened to American in- 
vestments abroad since the govern- 
ment asked for help from business? 

Let's be clear on that. The gov- 
ernment has asked companies to 
take a good look at their plans and 
to postpone or cancel marginal 
projects. We don't tell them what 
is marginal: we assume they know. 

We also have asked, where they 
felt they had to go ahead with for- 
eign investments, that they finance 
with foreign sources of money. 

We don't ask that companies 
stop investing. Direct investment 
is helpful for the long pull but in 
the short run it contributes to the 
loss of dollars from the U.S. 

We are also getting the coopera- 
tion of foreign companies with 
American affiliations. We have con- 
tacted about 100 of these and we 
expect them to cooperate in helping 
us to protect the value of the dollar. 

It is clear, in international finance, 
that some form of currency is re- 
quired in addition to gold. I think 
the dollar is most likely to con- 
tinue to be that currency and it 
behooves us to protect its value. 
Our own companies are helping 
very much, and we are hopeful 
about our friends abroad who have 
business affiliations in this coun- 
try. END 
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Statehouse shuffle: 
Will business be the loser? 




What happened in Delaware 
redistricting could well occur 
in your own state legislature 



Harry S. Wilson, a freshman Democratic mem- 
ber of the Delaware House of Representatives, was 
in a foul mood. He sat slumped hehind his desk in 
the legislative chamber at Dover. 

He had just tangled with Francis "Cozy" Dolan, 
a Wilmington area political power with long and 
strong union connections. At issue was a workmen's 
compensation bill due for a vote later in the day. 

Mr. Wilson was in a box. He didn't want to op- 
|Kise the measure because he favored its intent. But 
as an insurance broker in private life and a former 
secretary of the Governor's Insurance Study Com- 
mission, he was sure some of its provisions were 
badly written. They could lead to fraudulent claims 
and unjustifiably increased costs to business, he was 
convinced. 

Later that day in the House chamber, he took the 
floor to charge that he had been unable to get con- 
sideration for amendments he said were necessary 
and which had been promised. But the bill sailed 
through without opposition as Mr. Dolan watched 
calmly from the rear of the chamber. 

This seemingly localized incident has national 
significance. The reason is that Delaware's legisla- 
ture represents districts recently redrawn to abide 
by the U. S. Supreme Court reapportionment ruling. 
That historic decision dictated that state legislatures 
must he divided on a straight population basis in 
both chambers. This has become widely known as 
"one man-one vote." Controversy over the decision 
has thundered in Congress and in state assemblies 
throughout the nation. 

The new Delaware districting has distributed con- 
siderable voting power to blue-collar workers and the 
unemployed. With population now concentrated in 
the Wilmington-Newcastle area of County Democrat- 
ic Chairman Dolan, the Influence of organized labor 
has swollen to new importance. 

Delaware's experience is well worth noting by busi- 
nessmen elsewhere because its legislature is one of 
the first elected on the Supreme Court's formula 
that must be applied in all 50 states. Already there 




A familiar figure in statehouse halls is Francis 
"Cozy" Dolan, political chieftain of a populous 
county. He's said to be calling many of the shots 
in Delaware's newly reapportioned legislature. 



Allen ■}. Cook, Democratic Majority Leader 
in Delaware's Senate /left', and Waller Hoey, 
Chairman of Joint Finance Committee, both 
support constitutional amendment to correct 
urban domination of their state's legislature. 
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STATEHOUSE 

continued 

fire disturbing signs. No one claims 
that unions are in full control of the 
Delaware legislature or that it is 
bound to run rough-shod over busi- 
ness. The compensation bill disturb- 
ing Mr. Wilson was amended in the 
more conservative Senate, where lib- 
erals have yet to gain full strength. 

But a few early developments 
explain why some Delaware busi- 
nessmen are concerned: 

1. The current speaker of the Dela- 
ware House is also executive secre- 
tary of the state's Department of 
Labor and Industrial Relations and 
a former member of the executive 
boards of the State Labor Council 
and the Building Trades Council. 

2. The Delaware House passed a 
minimum wage law giving the De- 
partment of Labor broad authority 
to snoop through corporate records. 
It would have given a state depart- 
ment friendly to unions information 
useful to the unions in organizing 
and negotiation efforts. The Senate 
killed this provision. 

3- Both houses passed without 
amendment, a wage collection and 
payment law which could, if inter- 
preted literally, disrupt business 
record-keeping and normal banking 
practices. 

4. A consumer law has been en- 
acted that could prove a burden 
to business in the hands of any fu- 
ture state attorney general not 
familiar with business operations. 

These developments lead Clem- 
ent J. Lemon, president of the 
Delaware State Labor Council, to 



predict: "It looks like we will get 
most of our bills passed." 

The Council, representing 79 lo- 
cals with 20,000 to 25,(MXI members, 
has a 12-item legislative program 
that includes establishment of a 
state-level equivalent of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, to 
help unions overcome employer re- 
sistance to organizing efforts. 

Also on the union agenda is ex- 
pansion of unemployment com pen - 
sation benefits, although the state 
already has a liberal law. 

"This year we've had a pretty 
good run of success," observes Mr. 
Lemon. "Usually our bills are the 
last thing the legislature considers. 
We've done an awful lot early in 
the session. We've never done that 
before." 

The changed atmosphere helps 
explain why some Delaware busi- 
nessmen—like many others else- 
where—support efforts to pass an 
amendment to the U. S. Constitu- 
tion to allow apportionment of one 
house of a legislature on a basis 
other than population as a check on 
a second house based solely on 
numbers of people. 

"City elements are not the most 
conservative elements in any state." 
grumbles Otis H. Smith. He's the 
mayor of downstate Lewes and pres- 
ident of Seacoast Products Inc. 
"That element will pass anything 
that comes down the pike. If a 
number of these things are passed, 
the business climate, will be harmed. 
Prospective business will take a 
look at the state and say, 'Hell, 
let's go somewhere else.' " 

Even a veteran suburban legis- 
lator argues the case for increased 




State Rep. Clarice Heckert encourages efforts 
of House Speaker Harold Bookman who resists 
unreasonable demands of unions, now stronger 
as a result of court-ordered reapportionment. 
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STATEHOUSE 

continued 

representation of the "rural point of 
view." She's Republican Sen. Mar- 
garet Manning from Wilmington's 
suburbs. And she refers not to nar- 
row, strictly agricultural interests, 
but to the philosophy characteristic 
of rural people that "you can do 
things for yourself better than the 
guy way off, particularly when the 
guy way off is sticking vou for the 
bill." 

Not a partisan issue 

Reapportionment is not a parti- 
san issue in Delaware, although 
Democrats seem to benefit at the 
moment. In fact, it was a group 
of urban Republicans that brought 
a reapportionment suit to gain more 
representation for their areas. 
Though they won it, the seats went 
to Democrats partly because of the 
way election district lines were 
drawn. 

Thus you'll find upstate Repub- 
licans who favor the one man-one 
vote setup (while pressing a court 
fight to get the districts realigned | , 
and others who favor a Constitu- 
tional amendment to give more 
strength to downstate rural inter- 
ests in one house of the legislature. 

While most upstate Democrats 
are happy with the new regime, 
you'll find rural Democrats from 
the lower counties who also favor a 
constitutional amendment. These 
include Allen J. Cook, who was 
elected Democratic Senate Major- 
ity Leader with Republican help, 
and Walter J. Hoey, a Democratic 
senator and chairman of the legis- 
lature's Joint Finance Committee. 

"The domination from upstate 
showed what they could do to us." 
Mr. Hoey tells a Nation's 
Business editor. 

"The New Castle county chair- 
man is calling the shots," adds an- 
other disgruntled downstate Demo- 
crat, Rep. Glenn W. Busker. "We 
have been told in caucus, 'We have 
the votes so what are you going to 
do about it?* " 

Election of the executive secre- 
tary of the Labor Department. 
Harold T. Rockman, as House 
speaker was widely viewed as mus- 
cle -flexing by labor-supported legis- 
lators. 

Yet Mr. Bockman is one of two 
or three key legislators working 
hard to make the democratic pro- 
cess work, according to Kdwin I 1 . 
Noilan, Wilmington banker and 
former president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 



Mr. Neilan's assessment is shar 
by one of the Republican House 
members, Mrs. Clarice U. Heckert. 
But, in spite of these efforts by Mr. 
Bockman, she says County Chair- 
man Dolan is "calling the shots al- 
together too much." 

New laws hit business 

The new dollar-an-hour minimum 
wage bill provides no exceptions 
for teen-agers or temporary and 
part-time help in resort areas. Busi- 
nessmen were greatly disturbed by 
the way it was rushed to House 
passage. It was introduced one day, 
approved by a committee without 
public hearings the next and passed 
the third. 

The wage payment bill, if fol- 
lowed strictly, would require multi- 
plant employers with central em- 
ployment records to break them 
down so they'd be available at each 
place of employment. Another pro- 
vision requires payroll checks to be 
drawn on banks convenient to the 
place of employment. This could 
give another headache to multi- 
plant employers as well as bankers. 

These rules would be adminis- 
tered under regulations issued by 
the state Labor Department. The 
Department has pledged not to en- 
force the provisions literally, but 
what bothers business is that the 
agency would have the power to do 
so. 

While the intent of such legisla- 
tion is good, according to Rep. 
Heckert, "They rushed them 
through so fast that we had no 
time even to study the details." 

These laws, like the consumer leg- 
islation enacted in April and labor 
proposals for a "little NLRB" and 
a Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission, tend to vest considerable 
authority in regulatory agencies. 

Rep. Heckert observes that the 
new lawmakers, while sincere, "are 
not quite aware of the potential for 
harm when they delegate so much 
authority to a regulatory body." 

As is obvious to any business- 



man who has watched the federal 
government's National Labor Re- 
lations Board and the Federal 
Trade Commission in action, the 
impact on business of any legisla- 
tion often depends on who is ap- 
pointed to the regulatory bodies. 

Parties face rejiggering 

Delaware Republicans have al- 
ready reapportioned the delegates 
to party nominating conventions on 
a combined basis of population and 
voting strength. 

State Democrats face a move to 
rejigger their party structure more 
along population lines. It would 
give greater influence to the popu- 
lous upstate area in picking can- 
didates for state-wide election. 

So urban areas could have more 
influence over nominees and, even- 
tually, appointees to regulatory 
agencies. 

Members of Congress close to 
the reapportionment issue predict 
the courts eventually will rule that 
the nominating process— like gener- 
al elections— must be carried out 
on a one man-one vote basis. 

This could happen unless the one 
man-one vote requirement is re- 
stricted to only one house of a legis- 
lature as provided in an amendment 
introduced by Senate Minority 
Leader Everett M. Dirksen of Illi 
nois and more than 30 cosponsors 
from both parties. 

The amendment is backed by 
both of Delaware's Senators, .John 
J. Williams and J. Caleb Boggs. 

Unlike many states, Delaware 
has never had the so-called "little 
federal" system comparable to Con- 
gress, in which the House of Repre- 
sentatives is based on population 
and the Senate is based on geo- 
graphical political entities. Nei- 
ther Delaware house was based on 
population before. But like other 
states, it is faced now with the ques- 
tion of whether purely numerical 
represent;! I ion in not one but 
both houses is carrying reform 
too far. END 
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IDEAS 




What makes a company 



Sixteen experts agree on qualities 
common to imaginative businesses 



How do highly creative workers 
differ from those who aren't? 

Can business encourage creativ- 
ity in employees? 

Sixteen businessmen, scholars 
and scientists sought answers to 
these and related questions in a 
symposium conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago's Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
under a grant from the McKinsey 
Foundation for Management Re- 
search. Inc. 

The article summarizes major 
conclusions of these experts. It was 
adapted from the introduction to 
"The Creative Organization," a 
book to be published this month 
by the University of Chicago Press. 
© 1965 by The University of Chi- 
cago. Psychologist Gary A. Stein- 
er, of the university faculty, was 
the book's editor. 

For the names of the symposium 
participants, see facing page. 



Distribution of creative contri- 
butions is something like the distri- 
bution of personal income: a small 
percentage of people accounts for a 
large share of the total. 

Except for a few outstanding his- 
torical exceptions, the most cre- 
ative people in one field are not 
likely to be the most creative in an- 
other. 

Results of various testing pro- 
grams suggest, however, that the 
qualities which distinguish more 
from less creative people do extend 
beyond specific areas of profession- 
al competence. Creative architects, 
for instance, differ not only in the 
way they approach architecture but 
also in the way they approach 
situations far removed from their 
profession. 

What is more, there seem to be 
at least some differences that hold 
across diverse fields. For example, 
some of the same personality 
characteristics that distinguish be- 
tween architects of high and aver- 
age creativity have been observed 
in creativity studies not only of in- 
dustrial research chemists but even 
among high school children. 

Intelligence seems to bear about 
the same relationship to on-the-job 
creativity as weight does to ability 
in football. You have to have a 
lot of it to be in the game at all; 
but among those on the team— all 
of whom have a great deal of weight 
to begin with— differences in per- 
formance are only slightly, if at all, 
related to weight. In short, cre- 
ativity in most fields is associated 
with high intelligence. But among 



practitioners, differences in intel- 
ligence are little help in predicting 
creativity. 

The creative individual 

Although many characteristics ot 
the creative individual vary accord- 
ing to the area of creativity, studies 
of highs and lows in various fields 
are begirining to yield some com- 
mon denominators. Highs, as a 
group, typically outscore lows in: 

The ability to generate a large 
number of ideas rapidly. For ex- 
ample, listing tools beginning with 
the letter "t" or predicting pos- 
sible consequences of a situation. 

The ability to shift gears, to dis- 
card one approach for another. 

The ability to give original, un- 
usual answers to questions, re- 
sponses to situations, interpreta- 
tions of events. 

Highly creative people often pre- 
fer the complex— and to them in- 
triguing—as against the easily un- 
derstood. 

Several closely related personality 
characteristics distinguish highs and 
lows: 

The highly creative are more apt 
to stick to their guns when they 
find themselves in disagreement 
with others. 

In a situation where group pres- 
sures contradict the evidence of 
their own senses, lows more often 
yield in their expressed judgment. 
The same is true when the issue at 
stake is not a factual one but in- 
volves voicing an opinion on an 
aesthetic, social or political mat- 
ter. 
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Highs sometimes feel lonely unci 
apart, with a sense of mission that 
isolates them, in their own minds, 
from average men. 

Attitudes toward authority 

People of low creative power are 
more apt to view authority as final 
and ahsolute, to offer unquestion- 
ing allegiance. Highs, on the other 
hand, are more likely to accept de- 
pendence on authority more as a 
matter of expedience than per- 
sonal allegiance or moral obliga- 
tion. They view present authority 
as temporary. 

Highs are more apt to separate 
source from content in their evalua- 
tion of communications, to judge 
and reach conclusions on the basis 
of the information itself. Lows arc 
more prone to accept or reject, be- 
lieve or disbelieve messages on the 
basis of their attitude toward the 
sender. 

Highly creative people may in- 
troduce humor into situations 
where it is not called for and 
bring a better sense of humor to 
situations where it is. They make 
fewer black-and-white distinctions, 
show more independence of judg- 
ment than those whose creative 
capacity is small. 

Highs find challenge and interest 
in problems and their solution. 
They get more involved in a task, 
work harder and longer in the ab- 
sence of external pressures or in- 
centives. Salary and status are rel- 
atively less important to them than 
elements in a job which stimulate 
their interest. 
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Lows arc more likely to see their 
future within the boundaries of one 
organization, to be concerned chief- 
ly with its problems and with their 
own rise within it. 

Highs think in terms of a larger 
community, both residential and 
professional. They take their cues 
from the larger professional com- 
munity and attempt to rise within 
it. They tend to be more mobile, 
hence less loyal to a specific com- 
pany. 

The pace varies 

Highs often spend more time 
scanning alternatives in the initial 
stages of problem-solving. Lows 
are more apt to "get on with it." 
Yet the highly creative often leave 
lows behind in the later stages of 
problem-solving, having disposed of 
more blind alleys beforehand. 

One interpretation of this is that 
highs feel less anxiety to produce; 
they are confident enough of their 
eventual success to be able to step 
back and take a broad look be- 



fore making final commitments. 
Many of these qualities can be 
measured, at least in part, by 
simple paper-and-pencil tests. But 
the instruments are far from per- 
fect. [See "Test Your Creativity" 
page 80. | 

The procedure becomes more use- 
ful as the number of cases to be 
predicted increases. If many peo- 
ple are to be selected and it is im- 
portant that some of them will turn 
out to be highs, a testing program 
can improve the odds. This would 
apply, for instance, in the selec- 
tion of chemists in a major indus- 
trial laboratory. 

But if few people are being 
selected and it is important that 
almost all of them turn out to be 
highly creative I the chiefs of staff, 
the top management team, or the 
scientists to head a project), it is 
doubtful that at present a testing 
program will improve the odds 
much beyond those of careful per- 
sonal appraisal. 

The appearance of the creative 




Participating w the semi- 
nar on creativity were: 

Franz Alexander. Chief of Staff. 
Psychiatric Department and Di- 
rector of the Psychiatric and 
Psychosomatic Research Insti- 
tute at Mt. Sinai Hospital, Los 
Angeles. 

Frank Barron, Research Psychol- 
ogist, Institute of Personality 
Assessment and Research, Uni- 
versity of California. 
B. E. Bensinger, Chief Executive 
Officer, Brunswick Corporation. 
Bernard Berelson, Director, Com- 
munication Research Program 
<pf the Population Council, New 
York. 

Marvin Bower, Managing Direc- 
tor, McKinaey & Company, Inc. 
Jerome S. Bruner, Professor of 
Psychology and Co-Director of 
the Center for Cognitive Stud- 
ies at Harvard University. 
Harold Guetzkow, Professor of 
Psychology, Sociology, and Po- 
litical Science, Northwestern 
University. 



Paul E. Meehl, Professor, Depart 
ment of Psychology and Neu- 
rology, University of Minnesot 
Robert K. Merton, Professor. D. 
partment of Sociology, Columbia 
University. 

David M. Ogitvy, Chairman, 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, In 
Peter G. Peterson, President, B 
& Howell Company. 

Milton Rokeach, Professor, D 
partment of Psychology, Michi- 
gan State University. 
William Shockley, President, 
Shockley Transistor Corporatio 
Morris I. Stein, Professor of Ps 
chology and Director of the 
Center for Human Relations, 
New York University. 
Ralph W. Tyler, Director, Cent 
for Advanced Study in the B 
havioral Sciences. 
W. Allen Wallis, President 
Rochester University, Rocheste 
N.Y. 

Gary A. Steiner. Seminar Direc- 
tor, Professor of Psychology. 
Graduate School of Business 
University of Chicago. 
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CREATIVE 

continued 

process, especially in its early 
stages, poses a problem to adminis- 
trators. Up to a point, it may be 
hard to distinguish from totally non- 
productive behavior. 

Creativity is rarely a matter of 
step-by-step progress. It is more 
often a pattern of large, unpre- 
dictable leaps after relatively long 
lieriods of no apparent progress. 

Hie extreme example is the sud- 
den insight that occurs after a dif- 
ficult problem is put aside and at a 
time of no conscious concern with 
the matter. Many anecdotes sup- 
port the cliche where a great man 
cries "Eureka!" in the middle of the 
night. The mathematician Poin- 
care got one of his most important 
ideas in a sudden flash while step- 
ping onto a bus. 

At a level of more immediate 
concern to most executives, the 
same sort of progress pattern dis- 
tinguishes creative from merely 
productive work, and more from 
less creative activity, in the kind of 
problem-solving that characterizes 
day-to-day business activity. 

The creative process often re- 
quires suspended judgment. The 
dangers of too early commitment 
are apparent at various levels. 

In the small -group problem-solv- 
ing so typical of the modern or- 
ganization, people will often per- 
sist in supporting a position they 
have taken publicly beyond its 
apparent validity and usefulness. 

Finally, at the level of the orga- 
nization itself, financial, technical 
or corporate commitments to prod- 
ucts, techniques, facilities, affilia- 
tions and the like often stand in the 
way of change even when it is rec- 
ognized as inevitable. 

Undisciplined thinking? 

Many creators stress the impor- 
tance of undisciplined thinking, es- 
pecially in the initial stages, because 
it expands the range of considera- 
tion and raw material from which a 
new solution may emerge. 

In this connection, we hear of 
the use of artificial disorganizes 
and "boundary expanders," such as 
alcohol, brainstorming sessions and 
even narcotics. 

The managerial enigma is to dis- 
tinguish incubation from laziness, 
suspended judgment from indeci- 
sion, boundary expansion from 
simple drinking, undisciplined 
thinking as a permanent charac- 
teristic, brainstorming from gib- 
berish by committee. 



Tolerance for high-risk gamblers 
on creativity is probably one of the 
prerequisites of playing for the 
higher stakes creativity provides 
when it does pay off. 

How hard should a man try in 
order to maximize his chances of 
being creative? There is an ap- 
parent paradox: 

First, we often hear that the 
creative process is characterized by 
a tremendous sense of commitment, 
a feeling of urgency or even of 
mission, that results in enormous 
preoccupation with a problem. 

On the other hand, extremely 
high motivation narrows the focus 
and produces rigidity which not 
only precludes creativity but re- 
duces productivity. To some the 
absence of pressure is a common 
denominator in situations condu- 
cive to creativity. 

Two solutions are suggested: One, 
motivate to maintain effort at high 
levels but not so much as to pro- 
duce panic attempts at immediate 
solution. The other solution involves 
a distinction in the quality of mo- 
tivation—between involvement and 
pressure. Perhaps external pressure 
impedes creativity, while inner drive 
and job involvement are prerequi- 
sites. 

The creative process is possibly 
best characterized by open-minded- 
ncss in the early, idea-getting 
phases, than by a bull-headed con- 
viction at the point of execution. 

Creativity and organizations 

What are the characteristics of 
the creative organization? 

What does the nature of individ- 
ual creativity imply about the fac- 
tors that foster or impede it? 

The characteristics of creative in- 
dividuals suggest a number of 
rather direct translations at the or- 
ganizational level, and many of the 
characteristics independently at- 
tributed to creative organizations 
seem to match items in our descrip- 
tion of individual highs. 

A creative organization has idea 
men, open channels of communica- 
tion, and such devices as sugges- 
tion systems, brainstorming, and 
idea teams freed of other respon- 
sibilities. 

It encourages contact with out- 
side sources, assigns nonspecialists 
to problems, allows eccentricity, in- 
vests in basic research, encourages 
flexible, long-range planning, and 
experiments with new ideas rather 
than prejudging. 

It is more decentralized, diversi- 
fied, has administrative slack, lets 
time and resources absorb errors. 

These comparisons have limita- 



tions and may at times be mislead- 
ing. But they do serve as an index 
to some of the major characteris- 
tics attributed to creative organiza- 
tions, and it is interesting that so 
many of them sound like the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of indi- 
vidual highs. 

Stimulating creative people 

What can management do— be- 
yond selecting creative participants 
—to foster creativity? 

First, reward creativity. Stress 
creativity as a company goal, en- 
courage and expect it at all levels, 
and you will increase your chances 
of getting it. 

In business, the greater rewards 
tend to go for work that shows im- 
mediate, measurable results ( for ex- 
ample, sales) as against that which 
may pay off in the longer run ( such 
as basic research). 

It may be inevitable that work 
closer to the balance sheet will be 
more swiftly compensated than ef- 
forts that have uncertain and long- 
range effects on profits. 

But if creativity is to lie fostered, 
not impeded, by material incentives 
they will have to be applied by a 
different yardstick. 

It is probably this simple: Where 
creativity, not productivity, is the 
goal then creativity and not produc- 
tivity should in fact be measured 
and rewarded. 

There should be formal channels 
within an organization for advance- 
ment and status within the area of 
creativity. 

Where it is impossible to promote 
a creative chemist without taking 
him out of chemistry, he faces a 
choice between money and position 
on one hand and chemistry on the 
other. The company is likely to 
lose his services as chemist either 
to administration within its own 
walls or to another organization. 

The nature and number of status 
levels, their labels, and their value 
within the firm and (lie larger com- 
munity will determine their worth 
to individuals who hold them. 

Within rather broad limits, cre- 
ativity is increased by giving cre- 
ators freedom in choice of problem 
and method of pursuit. 

But such freedom often puts the 
appropriate objectives of the or- 
ganization at odds with the demands 
of maximum creativity. Curtailing 
and channeling discussion into 
areas known to he productive ob- 
viously limits the chances of some- 
one coming up with something out- 
side the ordinary. 

This, then, is probably one of the 
principal costs in the nurturing of 
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creativity: Except in the rare and 
fortunate case where a creative in- 
dividual's interests exactly match 
the daily operating objectives of his 
organization, the organization pays 
a price, at least in the short run, 
for giving him his head. 

Where communication fits in 

Many observations point to the 
importance of free and open chan- 
nels of communication-vertical 
and horizontal. 

Presence of formal channels is 
not enough. People must feel free 
to use them, and channels must not 
be clogged by paperflow that tics 
up time with programed trivia, and 
creates an air of apathy toward 
incoming messages because it is so 
unlikely that they will contain 
anything of value. 

Since highly creative people tend 
toward cosmopolitan, professional 
orientation, the organization must 
at least provide for and perhaps 
encourage contact and communica- 
tion with colleagues and associa- 
tions on the outside. 

Scientific and professional pub- 
lication in the appropriate journals 
often is of great personal impor- 
tance to creators. 

What must an organization be 
prepared to give up or tolerate if 
it wants to increase its creativity? 

First, creativity by definition is 
a high-risk enterprise, not for so- 
ciety or industry at large but for 
any given unit that attempts it. 

Decisions as to whether and 
where to attempt creativity and 
how much to try for are much like 
decisions concerning what to insure 
and for how much. 

In fostering creativity, energy is 
consumed in investigation and ex- 
ploration that does not go into 
work known to be productive. 

There may be costs in security, 
comfort and congeniality of the en- 
vironment. Highly creative em- 
ployees are not as obedient, flat- 
tering, easy to control. In addi- 
tion, highs are more mobile, less 
loyal, harder to hold by ordinary 
rewards but easier to acquire by 
the offer of interesting opportu- 
nities. 

A creative organization itself is 
more committed to change, oper- 
ates on a faster track, has a less 
certain or predictable future than 
the efficient, me-too operation. 

In short, maximizing creativity 
is not the principal objective of any 
organization at all times, or even 
of all organizations at some times. 
When it is, these are some rough 
guidelines to how it may be fes- 
tered END 



WHO MAKES THE 
BIG DECISION ? 



Consider the importance of the typewriter . . . 
still the most basic and essential communica- 
tions tool in any office! Its performance can 
mean the difference between an efficient flow 
of correspondence-or-exasperating delays. 
That's why we ask you to carefully consider the 
new and distinguished OLYMPIA sge-40 ELECTRIC. 
You'll discover efficiency has been engineered-in 
...exasperation engineered-out. Precision-built, 
of the finest quality materials, for maximum reli- 
ability, the olympia SGE-40 has been superbly 
designed to increase speed and accuracy . . . save 
time and energy. And, results are as impressive 
as the sge-40 looks. Comes fully equipped with 
the most advanced and worthwhile typing aids, 
from an automatic paper injector /ejector to 
interchangeable carriages. So whether you or 
your associates make the "big decision", be 
sure to use your influence to arrange for a dem- 
onstration ... so that all concerned can see, test 
and compare the new olympia sge 40 electric 
before you decide on any other etectric type- 
writer. We're confident you'll find it a worthwhile 
experience! You'll find your authorized Olympia 
Dealer listed in the Yellow Pages. 




OLYMPIA DIVISION, Inter continental Trading Corporation. 
90 West Street, N.Y. 10006. In CANADA: Olympia Business 
Machines Co., Ltd,, Prince Andrew Place. Don Mills, Ont. 
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IDEAS 



Test your creativity 



Businesses are now using quizzes 
like these to spot their idea men 



Business is stepping up its search for the Crea- 
tive Man. 

Creativity-testing, while still an infant science, 
is helping companies find imaginative people. 

The corporate concern is both urgent and prac- 
tical. Business must have men and women with 
the knack for finding new solutions. 

On following pages are several examples of 
creativity tests now being used. They will let you 
assess your own creativity. 

Firms currently using creativity tests in their 
selection and promotion procedures include the 
Dow Chemical Co., International Business Ma- 
chines, General Electric, Lever Brothers and the 
AC Spark Plug Division of General Motors. 

Hundreds of other companies are putting new 
emphasis on creativity in training and develop- 
ment. 

The sample tests were assembled for Nation's 
Business by psychologist Eugene Raudsepp, 
an expert in business creativity for 15 years. He 
is cofounder of Princeton Creative Research, Inc., 
and periodically conducts creativity workshops 
for some of the country's largest industrial con- 
cerns. 

Mr. Raudsepp cautions that while great prog- 
ress has been made in testing for creative ability, 
certain tests may not measure the particular type 
of creativity businesses need. Premature conclu- 
sions could demoralize and even fail to single out 
potentially creative employees. 

On page 82 you will find Mr. Raudsepp 's inter- 
pretation of your own test scores. 



1 Word hints to creativity 



OBJECT: Find a fourth word that is related to 
all three words listed below. 

For example, what word is related to these? 



Cookies 



sixteen 



heart 



The answer is "sweet." Cookies are sweet; sweet 
is part of the word "sweetheart" and part of the 
phrase "sweet sixteen." 

What word is related to these words? 



Poke 


go 


molasses 


Answer: slow 






Now try these words: 




1. surprise 


line 


birthday 


2. base 


snow 


dance 


3. rat 


blue 


cottage 


4. nap 


«g 


call 


5. golf 


foot 


country 


6. house 


weary 


ape 


7. tiger 


plate 


news 


8. painting 


bowl 


nail 


9. proof 


sea 


priest 


10. maple 


beet 


loaf 


11. oak 


show 


plan 


12. light 


village 


golf 


13. merry 


out 


up 


14. cheese 


courage 


oven 


15. red 


star 


house 
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2 Pictures test your creativity 



3 Which traits describe you? 



OBJECT: Tell whether you like or dislike each of 
the following drawings. 

Answer by circling "L" (for like) or "D" (for 
dislike i . If you can't decide, guess. 




i 2 




OBJECT: Check the adjectives that you believe 
really describe you. Your selections can be clues 
to your creativity. 



determined 


life-of-party 


stern 


res|x>nsible 


dynamic 


sociable 


tolerant 


polite 


sensitive 


independent 


informal 


restless 


inventive 


impulsive 


reflective 


enthusiastic 


excitable 


rational 


clear-thinking 


popular 


preoccupied 


understanding 


cheerful 


practical 


individualistic 


obedient 


peaceable 


industrious 


self-demanding 


organized 


dependable 


unassuming 


moody 


absent-minded 


worrying 


masculine 


logical 


polished 


loyal 


versatile 


fashionable 


good-natured 



4- Your choice shows creativity 

OBJECT: Check the responses that you feel apply 
to you. 

L Would you rather be considered: 

a a practical person? 

b an ingenious person? 

2. If you were a teacher, would you rather teach: 
a fact courses? 

b . courses involving theory? 

3. Does following a schedule: 
a appeal to you? 

b cramp you? 

4. When there is a special job to be done, do you 
like to: 

a organize it carefully before you start? 

b find out what is necessary as you go along? 

5. Do you often get behind in your work? 
a yes 

b no 

(continued on next page) 
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TEST CREATIVITY 

continued 

6. Do you prefer specific instruc- 
tions to those which leave many 
details optional? 

a yes 

b no 

7. Do hunches come to you just be- 
fore going to sleep? 

a . yes 

b no 



8. Do you often fret ahout daily 
chores? 
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SEND US 
YOUR LABEL 

...if writing about 
your subscription. 
Just clip it off 
the front cover of 
your copy of 
Nation's Business 
and attach it. 
Then cut out this 
form and send it 
with your corre- 
spondence. If 
changing your ad- 
dress, include new 
address below: 



Name 


Co. Name 


Address 


City 


State ZIP Code 


Mail to: 


Nation's Business 




1615 H Street, N.W. 




Washington, D.C. 2f>oo6 



CONTACT 
KEY MEN 
INSTANTLY! 



WITH "MESSENGER" SELECTIVE PAGING 

In any business, key men are men always 
on the move! With "Messenger" Radio 
Paging, alert and broadcast a message 
instantly, selectively, and privately to the 
one man you want! Eliminates distrac- 
tions of bell and public address systems 
—save lime and money. 

WRITE V? f I I ll H \ mi \ CO. 

TflfllV fl^r 49 *2 Tenth Avenue Southwest 
lUUAl g5J(j w»sec«. MinnetoU 56903 




a . 
b 



yes 
. no 



9. Do you like to introduce the 
speaker at a meeting? 

a yes 

b no 

10. Do you get your best ideas 
when you are relaxed? 

a yes 

b no 

11. Do you sometimes feel anxious 
about the success of your efforts? 



b 



yes 
. no 



12. Do you like work in which you 
must influence others? 



a 

b. 



yes 
. no 



13. Are you fundamentally con- 
tented? 



a. 
b 



yes 
. no 



14. Do you like work that has reg- 
ular hours? 



a . 
b 



yes 
no 



15. Do you spend many evenings 
with friends? 



a. 
b. 



yes 
no 



16. As a child, were you inclined to 
take life seriously? 



a. 
b 



. yes 
. no 



17. Do you frequently daydream? 

a, yes 

b . no 

18. Do you remember the names of 
people you meet? 

a yes 

b no 

19. Do you like to keep regular 
hours and run your life according to 
established routine? 



0 
b 



yes 
. no 



20. Is it hard for you to sympathize 
with a person who is always doubt- 
ing and unsure about things? 

a — . yes 

b no 

Answers to Test 1. 

1. party 2. ball 3. cheese 4. cat 
5. club 6. dog 7. paper 8. finger 
9. high 10. sugar 11. floor 12. green 
13. make 14. Dutch 15. light. 



Creative individuals get 75 per 
cent or more of these items right. 

The words are based on the Re- 
mote Associates Test developed by 
Dr. Samoff A. Mednick of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Dr. Sharon 
Halpern of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. The actual test 
consists of 30 such series and the 
individual is given 40 minutes to 
complete the test. 

Dr. Mednick defines creative 
thinking as "the forming of asso- 
ciative elements into new combina- 
tions which either meet specified 
requirements or are in some way 
useful. The more mutually remote 
the elements of the new combina- 
tion, the more creative the process 
or solution." He also maintains that 
the richness or the number of as- 
sociations the individual can mar- 
shal to the requisite elements of a 
problem increases the probability 
of a genuinely creative solution. 

The test has proved helpful in 
identifying IBM engineers and sci- 
entists rated as more creative. Ex- 
tensive experimentation with this 
test on engineering, scientific and 
managerial personnel has been and 
is being carried on also at General 
Electric, Lever Brothers, Dow 
Chemical and several other firms. 

The test is not published com- 
mercially as yet. It is available for 
research use by qualified psycholo- 
gists in industry and elsewhere. 

Answers to Test 2. 

Creative individuals prefer draw- 
ings 2, 3, 5, 8 and dislike drawings 
1, 4, 6, 7. 

These sample drawings are from 
the Barron-Welsh Art Scale, which 
consists of 86 abstract line draw- 
ings and designs which range from 
simple geometric forms to complex 
and asymmetrical figures and pat- 
terns. 

Several studies with this test have 
shown that creative individuals 
show a marked preference for the 
complex and asymmetrical. 

The creative individual's prefer- 
ence for complexity of experience is 
strikingly shown by this test. 

Several authorities feel this test is 
exceedingly promising. Dr. Harri- 
son G. Gough, an author of several 
effective tests, says: "If there is 
one single test which so far has 
shown promise as a forecaster of 
creativity, this is it." 

Answers to Test 3. 

Highly creative individuals tend 
to describe themselves by these ad- 
jectives: determined, independent, 
inventive, enthusiastic, individual- 
istic, industrious, absent-minded. 
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versatile, daring, dynamic, informal, 
impulsive, excitable, self-demanding, 
unassuming, worrying, thorough, 
sensitive, restless, reflective, preoc- 
cupied, moody. 

Less creative, or noncreative, 
favor adjectives such as: sincere, re- 
sponsible, tolerant, clear thinking, 
understanding, dependable, logical, 
life-of-the-party, polite, popular, 
cheerful, obedient, polished, fash- 
ionable, stern, sociable, rational, 
practical, peaceable, organized, mas- 
culine, loyal, good-natured. 

The adjectives are taken from the 
Adjective Check List, developed by 
Dr. Harrison G. Gough of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. The 
actual test consists of 300 adjectives. 

Although not originally developed 
to assess creativity, this test has 
successfully differentiated highly 
creative individuals from less crea- 
tive or noncreative. 

In one study with writers, math- 
ematicians, architects, research sci- 
entists and engineers, conducted by 
Dr. Donald W. MacKinnon of the 
Institute of Personality Assessment 
and Research, the adjectives, which 
the more creative individuals 
checked as descriptive of them, 
show that they have excellent self- 
images. Yet, paradoxically, they 
also checked more unfavorable ad- 
jectives than did their less creative 
colleagues. 

In Dr. MacKinnon's words: "One 
finds in these contrasting emphases 
in self-description a hint of one of 
the most salient characteristics of 
the creative person, namely, his 
courage." 

He says it is not physical cour- 
age, though a highly creative person 
may have courage of this kind too. 
It is rather personal courage of the 
mind that often makes a person 
stand aside from society and in 
conflict with it. 

"It is the courage to be oneself 
in the fullest sense, to grow in great 
measure into the person one is capa- 
ble of becoming." 

Answers to Test 4. 

Creative individuals tend to check 
these responses: lb, 2b, 3b, 4b, 5a, 
6b, 7a, 8a, 9b, 10a, 11a, 12b, 13b, 
14b, 15b, 16a, 17a, 18b, 19b. 20b. 

These items are based on several 
finest ionna ires used in creativity 
studies, including the Myers-Briggs 
Type Indicator, the Cree Question- 
naire, California Psychological In- 
ventory and others. 

There are several tests which were 
originally designed to measure at- 
tributes other than creative ability, 
but which have nevertheless success- 
| continued on page 101) 




other chain 
link fence costs 
less per year 



Now there's a completely new kind of CYCLONE Fence, much 
stronger than all-aluminum fence yet much more corrosion 
resistant than galvanized steel fence. 

USS CYCLONE Steel Fence — Aluminum-Coated combines the 
strength of steel and the corrosion resistance of aluminum. Gage 
for gage, this new chain link fence is 50% stronger than 
all-aluminum fence. The coating will last 3 to 5 times longer than 
the coating on standard galvanized steel fence. And you get this 
longer life without the problem of painting. 
No other chain link fence will cost you less per year than 
USS CYCLONE Brand Steel Fence — Aluminum-Coated. Contact 
the USS CYCLONE Fence representative or the U. S. Steel Sales 
Office in your area. Or write to United States Steel, Room 8245, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. USS and 
CYCLONE are registered trademarks. 

(USS) Cyclone Fence 
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IDEAS 



10 ways 
to sell 
them 

These useful recommendations 
can help you get new ideas across 

The creative process starts with an idea. But in 
most cases it takes as much imagination to sell your 
idea as it did to conceive it. 

Ideas are turned down for many reasons. A good 
idea may seem strange simply because it is new. 
That is why you cannot assume anything in present- 
ing a new idea, not even that everyone is aware of the 
need for it. 

Some good ideas are rejected because of minor de- 
fects. With proper preparation, idea men could have 
detected these flaws and developed alternative ap- 
proaches. 

Some ideas are turned down because illogical evi- 
dence is used to support them or because they in- 
fringe on someone's actual or imagined status in the 
organization. 

In trying to sell a new idea, new plan, new method 
or policy, you will invariably find someone who op- 
poses it. So unless you know how to pry open closed 
minds, your brainchild will never grow up. And once 
you get a closed mind opened, you must know how to 
keep it open. 

Here are 10 useful guidelines for putting an idea 
across: 

1. Don't oversell. Don't feel that you must use a 
sledge hammer. Many times, a small but important 



Robert J. Tiernan, the author, has been selling ideas 
for years. He teaches creative thinking at Drake 
University, has lectured on creativity and brainstorm- 
ing, and is manager of merchandising and sales pro- 
motion {or a national magazine. 



sales point can be driven home more efficiently with a 
tack hammer. Don't make rash promises. 

Benjamin Franklin once counseled would-be per- 
suaders: "The way to convince another is to state 
your case moderately and accurately. Then scratch 
your head, or shake it a little and say that is the way 
it seems to you, but that of course, you may be mis- 
taken about it; which causes your listener to receive 
what you have to say, and as like as not, turn about 
and try to convince you of it, since you are in doubt. 
But if you go at him in a tone of positiveness and arro- 
gance you only make an opponent of him." 

The master salesman knows the value of under- 
statement. He knows that conservative promises are 
more likely to gain the confidence of the more intelli- 
gent minds. And he knows that conservative promises 
are easier to fulfill. 

If you honestly believe that adoption of your idea 
will result in a sales increase of 10 per cent within six 
months, don't say 20 per cent. Or if you're sure your 
idea will reduce operational costs in your department 
by at least 15 per cent over a year's period, don't say 
25 per cent. 

2. Don't give up too soon. If your ideas are not 
adopted immediately, consider all the disappoint- 
ments Lincoln encountered during his lifetime. 

Lincoln was defeated in five attempts at elective of- 
fice before winning the presidency and he was a fail- 
ure in business as well. 

The magic number — three 

Rogers, Slade & Hill, a New York management con- 
sulting firm, tells of a manufacturer who made a study 
of the source of ideas in his plant. He found that no 
matter how good an idea is it usually must be sug- 
gested three times before anyone pays much attention 
to it. 

The reason? It's difficult to attract the attention of 
busy people. People resist change, a new idea may 
affect someone's job. 

Cloyd Steinmetz, director of sales training for Reyn- 
olds Metals Company, tells of a salesman who called 
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Understatement is best 



on a buyer for one of the largest food chains when 
Pillsbury cake mix first was introduced. The buyer 
told the Pillsbury salesman that his chain would not 
take on a product that hadn't been tested and proved 
tO tie good. 

The following Friday at 4:30 p.m. the salesman 
came back carrying a freshly baked and iced cake. 
He said to the buyer's secretary, "Will you please 
give this to your boss with my compliments?'' 
He then walked out. The next Friday afternoon, be 
repeated this procedure. He did this for 12 weeks. 

The thirteenth week, Friday afternoon— no cake! 
But on the following Monday morning at 8:30 in be 
came with a freshly baked and iced cake. Just as the 
salesman turned to walk out, the secretary said, "I 
think the boss wants to see you." 

When he went in to see the buyer, the latter said, 
"What are you trying to do to me?" The salesman 
asked, "What do you mean?" The buyer said, "For 
12 weeks my family has had a fresh cake each week- 
end. What happened last Friday?" 

The salesman explained that he had haked and iced 
every one of the cakes. 

The buyer asked: "You believe in your cake mixes, 
don't you?" The salesman answered: "That's not im- 
portant. You do, don't you?" Whereupon the buyer 
invited the salesman to help him plan a major pro- 
motion using Pillsbury mixes. 

3. Watch your timing. Even the hour of the day can 
make a vital difference in whether or not you are 
successful in selling an idea. Determining the right 
time usually takes careful investigation. 

Once you feel the time is right, you must be sure to 
Rive yourself adequate time to prepare. Give those 
whom you want to participate enough time to arrange 
their schedules. Try to avoid scheduling your meet- 
ing late on Friday. Your prospects have spent a full 
week dealing with other problems. 

Make sure your idea concerns a problem facing top 
management now. Obviously, if the company is hav- 
ing its biggest sales year in history, an idea on how to 
increase sales will not be received enthusiastically. 
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Or let's say your idea will require a large initial in- 
vestment to be carried out. If your company is 
deeply involved in cutting costs, your timing may be 
way off. 

A consultant to large corporations says he will in- 
troduce a new idea to his executive contacts only 
when one of two conditions exists. First, when the 
idea is pertinent to a particular problem the executive 
is working on at the time or a problem he soon must 
face. Second, when the executive is mentally relaxed 
and apparently is looking for something new to think 
or talk about. 

Aging an idea helps, too. Dr. William J. Reilly, in 
his book, "How to Make Your Living in Four Hours a 
Day," says: "The time, to discuss an idea with others 
is after you are through thinking about it. . . . A new 
idea is invariably accompanied by a burst of cnthusi- 
asm. Our initial impulse is to hurry and tell someone 
about it. When we do this, the mental energy gener- 
ated by our idea is dissipated in talk rather than in 
thought." 

So be patient. Wait for the right time to spring 
your ideas. 

Write it down 

4. Next, be sure to plan carefully 

The first step is putting your idea on paper— prefer- 
ably in a single sentence or a short paragraph. If you 
can't express your idea succinctly, either your idea is 
worthless or you haven't thought it through. 

You need to develop your idea by asking: Why is it 
necessary? What will it do? Who will execute the 
idea? What departments will it affect? 

Don't be afraid to list the cons as well as the pros 
when presenting your idea. This will demonstrate 
that you have thought the problem out from all 
angles and should help you achieve more credibility. 

Charles G. Mortimer, retired chairman of General 
Foods Corporation, once emphasized the need to 
"think through" an idea before presenting it. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Mortimer: 

"There are three stages of thinking. The first stage 
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is thinking about a problem, plan or project. Some- 
times we do this for years—without getting any bene- 
fit whatsoever from the mental energy we expend, 
because we do nothing about it. 

"The second stage is thinking into the problem, 
plan or project. This entails bringing all our imagina- 
tion, our resourcefulness, our inventiveness to bear. 

"The third stage is thinking through. This involves 
enlisting our very best judgment with respect to every 
phase and feature of the plan or project. It means 
facing realities, assaying the possibilities of failure, 
planning our attack, and organizing everything so 
carefully that no one will have to check up on us." 

We should never present an idea until we have 
thought it through completely. Then develop a pre- 
sentation. 

A good procedure is to summarize the highlights of 
your idea, then add supporting evidence. 

Divide your presentation into two sections— a broad 
or general plan and a detailed plan. The broad plan 
deals mainly with the what of the idea and the prob- 
lem it is designed to solve. The detailed plan is con- 
cerned with why the idea is worth consideration, who 
will execute it, how it might be done and when it 
might be done. The detailed plan should include a 
timetable. 

5. Keep your language simple. You must strive for 
absolute clarity. Avoid trade jargon unless all of the 
people to whom you're presenting the idea feel at ease 
with such language. We are sometimes tempted to 
impress superiors and associates with our large vo- 
cabulary of multisyllabic words. Don't. 

The art of writing or speaking is the art of restraint. 
The simpler your style, the better. And don't be 
afraid to break rules of grammar when necessary. No 
one will convict you for ending a sentence with a 
preposition. 

Don't take for granted that the words you use mean 
the same to your listeners as they do to you. Like 
people, words reflect constant change. The same 
words can mean different things, at different times, to 
different people. 











; objections 




Use the word "we" 



Talking or writing in picture words is one of the 
best ways to attain clarity. The mind has five door- 
ways through which outside ideas enter: sight, sound, 
touch, taste and smell. The English language is rich 
in short words that tease the taste, whet the nose, 
please the eye and the ear. There are words you can 
hear like the swish of silk; words with a smell like 
smoke, mint and gasoline. 

So if you want to succeed in selling your idea, use 
simple, easy-to-understand words. As Will Rogers 
once commented: "I love words but I don't like 
strange ones. You don't understand them, and they 
don't understand you. Old words are like old friends 
—you know 'em the minute you see 'em." 

6. Put showmanship into your presentation. The size 
and importance of your idea will, of course, determine 
the nature of any dramatizing you do. However, in 
most cases, it does help, as Alex Osborn suggests, "to 
put some 'spin' on your idea . . . take it out of the 
humdrum and make it easier to grasp." There are 
many dignified ways to put power into your presenta- 
tion. 

The eye is 22 times as powerful as the ear in trans- 
mitting impressions to the brain. Whenever possible, 
add the visual element. This might be simply a 
scratch pad and pencil. In more elaborate forms it 
would be a presentation employing large, easy-to-see 
words and pictures, drawings, models, charts or 
dummy packages. 

If you use words only, listeners will recall 7(1 per 
cent of what you say after three hours, K) per cent 
after three days. If you use just visual means (no 
oral accompaniment), viewers will recall 72 per cent 
of what they saw after three hours, 20 per cent after 
three days. 

But if you use both spoken and visual means 
together, your audience will recall 85 per cent of your 
story after three hours, and up to 65 per cent after 
three days. 

George Walker, one-time vice president and chief 
stylist for Ford Motor Co., had been a free-lance de- 
signer in Detroit many years before. In competition 
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a computer, buy part of one. 
It works just as well. 




Try it. Chip in with other firms in your area and buy an 
NCR computer. You can all use it. It's being done by many 
banks and other businesses, all over the country that need 
the speed, accuracy and efficiency of electronic computa- 



tion. Or rent time on an NCR-owned computer at your local 
NCR data processing center. Either way, you'll get the 
benefits of NCR's unmatched systems and service. Your 
local NCR man will help you make either arrangement. 






I 



J 



VISIT THE NCR PAVILION AT THE N. V. WORLD'S FAIR. 



THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO f 



10 WAYS TO SELL IDEAS continued 



with other designers, he was asked by Ford to submit 
ideas for a door handle. 

He noticed that the displays were plain and quite 
similar. He dramatized his by slipping a piece of 
black velvet behind his design. Henry Ford passed all 
the exhibits and when he saw Mr. Walker's he said, "I 
want that one." 
7. Anticipate objections. 

Be on guard to avoid a controversial attitude. 

If you planned your presentation carefully, you 
listed pros and cons regarding the idea you're trying 
to sell. If you were objective, you undoubtedly came 
up with several possible objections. 

You should give each one of these possible objec- 
tions careful consideration and plan how you will 
handle it— if it is raised. 

When objections to an idea are raised, the natural 
inclination is to argue, to defend your baby. Success- 
ful idea salesmen do not counter objections with argu- 
ments. One of America's top insurance salesmen, J. 
Elliott Hall of New York, always met objections by 
asking questions. He didn't try to demonstrate to his 
objectors how wrong they were and how right he was. 
He just asked questions with which his prospects had 
to agree. And he kept asking the right questions until 
the answers added up to one sound conclusion based 
on facts. Elliott Hall never created the impression 
that he was trying to influence somebody to his way 
of thinking. Through his skillful questions, he helped 
his prospects crystallize their thinking. 

After you have built your list of possible objections, 
develop a list of questions under each objection that 
will very likely help you overcome the objection. 

Learn to listen 

One of the best ways to overcome objections is to 
listen to them. This will help you fully understand 
the objection. Second, if your prospect's objections 
are weak, he may discover this for himself if he's 
allowed to talk freely. Listening plays an important 
role in sales persuasion. [See "How to Sell Now" in 
Nation's Business, May, 1965.] 





Good listening will enable you to detect such subtle- 
ties as how your prospect says something. For ex- 
ample, if he makes an objection with a friendly smile, 
this will usually indicate that he doesn't consider it 
a major one. 

Effective listening will also help you uncover emo- 
tions, words and attitudes which may tip you off to 
a favorable or unfavorable point of view. 
8. Promote participation. The smart idea-salesman 
doesn't try to hog all the glory when he sells a new 
idea. Some of history's outstanding persuaders- 
Lenin, Hitler, Lincoln, Franklin D. Roosevelt, to 
name just a few— all knew the value of the little word, 
we, in selling ideas. 

It is important to enlist support for your idea from 
associates and subordinates who will be involved even 
before you make a presentation to your immediate 
superior or to a top management group. Some of your 
associates might be at the meeting when you present 
your idea. 

Of course, if you can in some way relate your idea 
to a suggestion made earlier by your superior, you 
greatly enhance the odds of your idea l)eing accepted. 

For example, suppose that your boss, months be- 
fore, mentioned to you that he was worried about a 
competitor's growing share of the market in California. 
Your idea consists of sponsoring a new consumer con- 
test designed to increase use of your product 

When presenting the idea, you could remind your 
boss that such a contest could help regain a bigger 
share of market in California, as well as in many 
other areas. 

Another technique-one which requires skillful 
handling— is to leave out some small but important 
element of your idea when presenting it. This tech- 
nique has been used successfully by George R. Eck- 
stein, research associate with Remington Arms 
Company, Inc. He has specialized for many years in 
teaching businessmen how to sell ideas. 

He says: "Hopefully, the person or persons you're 
trying to sell will notice the omission and suggest that 
it be added. This results in his coming to believe that 
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Dick Tusler, Western's Gen- 
eral Traffic Manager, last year 
shipped 15,000,000 pounds of 
Whitman books and games 
with R E A and saved his com- 
pany $85,000. 

Whitman did it with the help 
of R E A's Printed Matter Tar- 
iff 23 and the low rates it of- 
fers. And that's not the only 
way to cut transportation 
costs and increase profits for 
your company. 



Try REA's unique Container 
Tariff 52. This exclusive tar- 
iff allows you to put up to 
3,000 pounds (any commodity, 
any mix) in an R E A-supplied 
container, or 4,000 pounds 
(again, any commodity mix) on 
your own pallet and ship it 
anywhere in the United States. 
From shipper to consignee for 
one low flat charge. 

Or try REA's Commodity 
Tariff 33. This tariff offers 
competitive or lower rates on 
thousands of products of al- 
most every description. 



Remember. ..REA's nation- 
wide, one-carrier responsibil- 
ity means R E A alone handles 
your shipment through to 
destination. Find out how 
your company can reduce dis- 
tribution costs and build prof- 
its. A call to your R E A office 
will get you the answer, or 
write to E. Boykin Hartley, 
Vice President Sales, REA 
Express, 219 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10017. Do it 
today. a 

R E A EXPRESS^ 



Western Publishing Company's subsidiary, 
Whitman Publishing saved $85,000 shipping 
games-not playing them- with R E A Express. 
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he has a share in your idea. Consequently, you get 
him involved and he feels more comfortable with the 
idea as a whole." Of course, if your prospect doesn't 
make the suggestion, then you should add it yourself, 
as a sort of afterthought. 

Eric Webster, creative director of Alfred Pember- 
ton Ltd., London, says: "Arrange for someone else to 
have your idea. Pick the most powerful man of the 
group you are trying to influence. This is like fly- 
fishing. 

"You'll have to cast the problem pretty skillfully to 
get a bite. Once he's got the bait and has surfaced 
with the right solution, strike immediately. Utter 
some faintly doubting remark. When he starts de- 
fending what is now his idea to you and the group, 
he's hooked. Now allow yourself to be won around 
step by step to his point of view. He will begin to 
think highly of you." 

9. Make your idea easy to accept. If it appears that 
you're not going to be able to get a favorable decision, 
take every possible means to avoid getting a flat "no." 

You can suggest several tacks: (a) Possibly we 
should appoint a committee to study this further, or 

fb) Do we need a small budget to get more facts? or 

fc) Should we get a cost estimate? or (d) Should we 
test the idea on a limited basis? or (e) Should we 
make a patent search? 

A few years ago, the promotion director of a large 
consumer magazine conceived an idea for a series of 
do-it-yourself booklets to be sold to lumber dealers 
who, in turn, would sell them or use them as traffic- 
building devices by offering them free to customers. 

A rather large initial investment was needed for 
printing the booklets, since six different titles were in- 
volved. Dummies were made up, costs were estimated 
in quantities, and the promotion director made his 
proposal to management. 

The idea was rejected, although not flatly, because 
management was not convinced that there was a need 
for such booklets. However, the promotion director 
requested that the door be left open so that he could 
pursue the idea further. Management agreed. Dur- 





ing the months that followed, top dealers across the 
country were contacted personally and definite com- 
mitments were obtained for quantities of the booklets 
if and when they were published. This enabled the 
promotion director to go back to management and 
convince them that, while all the risk was not re- 
moved, it was considerably safer now, and so he 
pressed for a test. The decision was made to test the 
idea and print 25,000 copies of each of six titles. 
More than a million copies of the booklets were sold. 
10. Leave time for discussion. After you have pre- 
sented your idea, summarized your main points and 
appealed for action, be sure to allow lime for ques- 
tions and answers. 

Do not press too hard for a quick decision. It's best 
to let people convince themselves. It takes time for 
people to get used to a new idea. 

If your idea is rather complex, take a step-by-step 
approach. Break it into bite-size pieces and present 
them one at a time. 

Many of the details can best be handled this way. 
Questions, intelligently answered, can be quite ef- 
fective in relaxing the minds of prospects. This will 
demonstrate to them that you have given consider- 
able thought to the problem and its solution, and that 
you're not trying to railroad it through. 

When the discussion is finished, be prepared to spell 
out the next step if you have received a favorable de- 
cision. It is advisable to have copies of a concise writ- 
ten report of your proposal for everyone present. 

It is not easy to sell an idea— particularly one that 
calls for radical changes. The top executive jobs 
in business today are held by men and women who 
are innovators, who have the ability to think ideas 
through and the drive and persuasiveness to sell them 
toothers. END 

REPRINTS of "Ten Ways to Sell Your Ideas" may be 
obtained (or 30 cents a copy. $14 per 100, or $120 per 
1.000 postpaid from Nation's Business, 1615 H St.. 
N.W.. Washington. D. C. 20006. Please enclose re- 
mittance with order. 



Be persistent 
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to give you a 
building that meets 
your exact needs 
Varco introduces 




revolutionary new building flexibility plan allows you to build any width, 
any height at low, pre-engineered prices 



The Varco Custom Concept ... a break- 
through in the field of pre-engineered buildings, 
it means you no longer have to accept the 
"standard size and design" restrictions that have 
long been imposed by building manufacturers. 

Varco can give you a custom building ... a 
structure built to accommodate your needs. If 
your building should be 153'6" wide with a spe- 
cial tower that projects 50' high, Varco can give 
it to you. We will build any height, any width. 

No matter how unusual your building re- 
quirements, if they can be met with Varco com- 
ponents we'll handle the job. With the Custom 
Concept, you get the exact building you need 
. . . and it usually costs less and goes up faster 
than a "standard." 

Electronic engineering and Varco's all- 
welded Uniframe construction are the keys to 
this system of complete building flexibility. We're 



free from nut and bolt limitations. Varco's new 
Custom Concept will become the better building 
symbol for industry, business and community. 
Get the complete story from the Varco distribu- 
tor in your area. He can give you a fast, complete 
cost quotation through a unique system of 
graphic estimating. Contact him today or mail 
the coupon. 




'-co 

Steel, Inc. 



P. O. Box 781, Pine Bluff, Ark. JE 4-6030 



Send me your new Custom Concepl brochure describing 
Varco Buildings throughout the nation. 

NAME 



FIRM. 



ADDRESS- 



CITY - 



-STATE- 






USF&G 



Your UUI UM agent can insure them all. The advantage 

to you? This complete range of protection enables your USF&G agent to help you plan an insur- 
ance program that is adequate without being wasteful. The USF&G Companies supply the policies; 
your agent contributes his experience and personal attention, it's a good combination — call on 
your USF&G agent with confidence. He's listed in the Yellow Pages. 

THE USF&G COMPANIES, BALTIMORE 3, MO. United Stetes Fidelity A Guaranty Co.. Fidelity A Guaranty Life 
Insurance Co.. Fidei-ty £ Guaranty Insurance Underwriter*, inc.. Baltimore 3. MO. ■ Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada. Toronto 
CASUALTY . FIRE ■ MARINE - MULTI-LINE ■ LIFE INSURANCE 11 FIDELITY • SURETY BONDS 




EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued from page 21 

If your company buys, sells or leases 
real estate, here's a tip: 

You can enlist services of an out- 
side real estate adviser ' on a fee 
basis) by contacting the American 
Society of Real Estate Counselors. 
The counselor will lake a look at 
your situation. let you know the 
economic impact of real estate de- 
cisions on your company. 

Even firms which have their own 
real estate departments are turning 
to these consultants in growing 
numbers, according to the ASREC. 

In a typical case, a counselor was 
retained to size up a bank's plans 
to build a downtown complex of 
buildings including a hotel. The 
property expert noted a sizable 
state tax advantage that would ac- 
crue to the bank if it devoted all the 
land to a new office building. As a 
result, the initial plan was dropped 
and the counselor's advice followed. 



If you're planning to take your 
products into foreign markets you'll 
find useful hints in "International 
Markets," a recent marketing report 
by Lippincott & Margulies, Inc., 
New York. 

The report covers problems from 
language barriers to responsibili- 
ties of "global product managers." 
(L & M points out that Kellogg's 
"snap, crackle, pop" becomes "knisp- 
er, knasper, knusper" in German.) 

Item: Another helpful booklet 
for companies with foreign business 
in mind is "Activities of American 
Chambers of Commerce Abroad." 
It describes services available to 
U. S. businessmen who belong to 
these chambers, including trade 
leads, advice on overseas agents, 
data on tariffs. For a copy send 25 
cents to Foreign Commerce-Foreign 
Policy Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
L616 H Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 20006. 

• • • 

Sidelight: The business of advising 
business is humming. 

Some 2,500 consulting firms had 
gross billings of $650 million last 
year, up four per cent from 1963. 
The figure is exacted to move even 
higher in '65. 

Full-time management consul- 
tants find I hey face increasing com- 
petition from other organizations 
and individuals. Examples are col- 
lege professors, banks, management- 
service divisions of CPA firms. 
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Site seeking in the South? 



EfflCSI M 



lw HWfnrrr f**f i *a*«r tan* 

The 
Piedmont 
Carolinas 



Room 421 P.O. Box 2178 
lUU Charlotte, North Carolina 28201 



Pic, isc send a free copy of your 
brochure. "The Piedmont Carolina*". 



cm- 



DUKE POWER 



If you don't know 
the Piedmont Carolinas, 
this may be the most valuable 
coupon you'll ever clip! 




In the rapidly growing Piedmont Carolinas you'll find more 
of what industry's moving to the South to get! A moderate 
climate. Unexcelled transportation to major markets only 
hours away. Low taxes. An ideal labor climate, and worker- 
training programs second to none. 

Our fact-filled brochure will give you details on those and 
other features. Send in the coupon or contact Creed Gilley, 
Manager, Duke Power Industrial Development Department, 
for confidential plant location assistance. Write him at the 
address above or call area code 704 332 8521 . 
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LIGHTS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT 

These are the lights that lighten your days, bringing you 
the necessities and the luxuries of life— everything you 
eat, wear, or use— and bringing them to you in trim, 
modern vehicles piloted by the world's safest drivers! 

American Trucking Industry 

THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE American T.u.klnfl A**8. lotion., In... Waihinfllon, O.C. 300 



Some of the best things in life aren't free. 

Like our new Pennsylvania Turnpike Nonpareil 
XW-8 tires. They're the best premium tire matte. 
And priced accordingly. 

But then, you're buying a lot of tire. Big and 
beautiful in the Continental manner. Low sil- 
houecte. Triple ring whitewalls. Wrap-around 
tread design. 

The extra-deep tread is the widest of any pas- 
senger tire. Puts more rubber on the road. Tor 
extra surefooted ness, more stopping power and 
maximum driving control even at Sebring speeds. 



Flexomaric sidewalls cushion your ride, shrug off 
bruises. And inside, a Dual Seal of relaxed rubber 
and exclusive Verm ilex offers positive protection 
against punctures and blowouts, yet permits the 
Nonpareil to run cooler at sustained high speeds. 

If you want the four most, and you are willing 
to pay the price, put a set of Pennsylvania Turnpike 
Nonpareil XW-8's on your car. 

At four for the price of five other premium 
tires, you can't make a smarter buy. 

PENNSYLVANIA Turnpike TIRES 

You can't buy a balier lire to save four life 



four for the price of five 
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Spirited. Youthful. Future-minded. Ever growing. 
That's Long Island industrial-wise. Manpower is un- 
limited with a population already over 2,300,000. 
And it's "stay put" manpower that lives, works, plays 
...and learns on Long Island. (Nineteen colleges and 
universities are already turning out top quality white 
collar and executive talent for industry.) A super 
market of goods and services in the center of the 
Metropolitan Belt, Long Island is close to the un- 
paralleled Port of New York that piaces all the mar- 
kets of the world at your doorstep. Fresh water is 
plentiful. Low cost gas and electric power is abun- 
dant. Ample industrial land sites are all here. 
Doesn't Long Island sound like an ideal place to 
start small and grow big? In the past five years 
alone. 581 plants on Long Island had to expand 
their facilities to keep up with progress. Why not 
you? Let us help you in your search for preferential 
locations. Just write, wire or telephone: Area 
Development Department, 250 Old Country Road, 
Mineola, N. Y. Phone: PI 7-1000. All inquiries held 
in strictest confidence. 

Come to Long Island— the place to live, work and play 



L 



LONG ISLAND LIGHTING 
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EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued from page 92 A 

Labor today costs more, of course. 
But how much more? 

Researchers in one company have 
come up with some yardsticks: 

In 1939 the nverage hourly rate 
for manufacturing workers was 
slightly more than 63 cents an hour. 
They worked an average of 37.7 
hours a week and earned $23.86. 
Today that average approximates 
$2.50 hourly, plus 50 cents an hour 
in fringe benefits, with a gross week- 
ly income of $100 for a 40-hour 
week. 

That's a 400 per cent jump. It 
far exceeds the rise in the cost of 
living and taxes in the same period. 



A man who knows says he finds no 
support for current rumors that 
stock options are a dying form of 
executive compensation. 

He's Dean Rosensteel, head of 
the Executive Compensation Ser- 
vice of the American Management 
Association. 

His latest surveys of pay prac- 
tices indicate that, if anything, the 
use of stock options is increasing 
among firms of all types and sizes. 

Only one company of more than 
600 surveyed by AMA said it plans 
to scrap the stock-option feature of 
its managerial pay package. 

Fifty-eight firms with such pro- 
visions said they adopted them in 
1964. Some 120 companies reported 
that they are making revisions in 
their stock option plans to bring 
them in line with last year's tax 
law changes. 

Note: Mr. Rosensteel finds a def- 
inite trend toward greater use of 
salary continuation insurance by 
American firms. These are policies 
under which permanently disabled 
employees continue to receive their 
salary. 



If you plan a job hunt soon, give 
serious thought now to obstacles 
you could face. 

If you have been in the same job 
a long time this am look had to a 
prospective employer. To offset 
this, emphasize breadth and variety 
in your work experience. 

If your years appear to be greater 
than your responsibilities, it can 
mean trouble. But many firms are 
looking for seasoned managers. 
Here's a chance to play up your 
stability and dependability. 

If you've changed jobs a lot, In- 
sure to explain in full why. 
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FREE ENTERPRISE 

continued from page 40 

vine-hung, tree-shrouded hairpin 
turns of a jungle river to emerge 
onto a scene that is a mixture of 
Iowa dairy farm, Midwest college 
town and test track for mechanical 
giants. 

Such a place is Moengo. To trans- 
late the resources of this area into 
aluminum products on store shelves 
has called forth corporate excur- 
sions by Alcoa far from its central 
purpose of mining: into cattle 
breeding to supply milk for local 
workers' babies, into building play- 
grounds and schools and into build- 
ing a whole town-from fire plugs 
to churches— where once there was 
scarcely a (hatched hut. 

Today in Moengo there is even a 
supermarket for the wives of bull- 
dozer drivers, some of whose initial 
experience with locomotion was 
paddling a dugout. 

In recent months at a remote 
place called Brokopondo, Alcoa has 
put still more diverse and expensive 
corporate efforts into the latest 
joint venture with the Surinam gov- 
ernment -the building of a dam to 
convert the flow of a jungle river 
into harnessed electric power, an 
aluminum smelter to use that 
power and a bauxite refining plant 
which will supply alumina to the 
smelter. 

In this one project alone Alcoa 
has bet over $150 million on the 
free enterprising Surinamers. 

Because of Surinam's ties with 
Holland, the aluminum will have 
free entry into the European Com- 
mon Market. 

And the Surinamers are going 
ahead with diverse plans for using 
their share of the electricity, native 
aluminum metal, vast timber re- 
sources and the great national re- 
source—scenery. 

They are proud of their modern 
new tourist hotel in Paramaribo, 
as well as of some bush motels in 
the jungle to which guests can fly, 
thanks to another economic de- 
velopment venture. 

No handouts wanted 

Surinamers are not found on for- 
eign doorsteps seeking handouts, o 
la Jagan. They went to Puerto Rico 
to see how that island's self- 
help program. Operation Bootstrap, 
worked. In fact, they borrowed its 
mastermind, Teodoro Moscoso, to 
come down and show them. And 
they showed him how they have re- 
claimed huge tracts from the 
swamps for highly mechanized 



rice-growing additions to their food 
supply. 

Jagan went to Cuba instead to 
trade his country's rice to Castro 
for guns to shoot his political ene- 
mies. 

While the Surinamers grow ac- 
customed to the big-machinery ap- 
proach to contending with their big 
jungle (even though the Stone Age 
still exists, in the depths of the 
bush), they greatly respect— and 
eagerly master— modern tools, from 
outboards to airplanes. 

With the jungle a constant ad- 
versary, as well as a storehouse of 
potential wealth, this attitude of re- 
spect for tool-power extends from 
hinterland tribal chiefs to govern- 
ment ministers. 

Thus an early grant from the 
United Nations special fund went 
immediately into Operations Grass- 
hopper which included an aerial 
survey by planes carrying elec- 
tronic gear to detect what unknown 
potentials might lie under the vast 
rain forest which covers four fifths 
of the nation. 

One discovery was a huge new 
and heretofore unknown bauxite 
deposit. Again, the work was done 
by an American company, Aero 
Service Corp., of Philadelphia, a 
division of Litton Industries. 

Tale of (i*o countries 

Mori' than one visitor, even be- 
fore the destructive Jagan era, has 
wondered why Surinam has out- 
stripped British Guiana in their 
relatively other-things-equal con- 
test with natural opportunities. Big 
mining companies and parent gov- 
ernments have poured substantial 
capital into British Guiana, too. 

And the huge sums France 
poured into French Guiana's Devil's 
Island and related on-shore prison 
facilities was probably the biggest 
single outlay in the Guianas before 
the Brokopondo dam. 

Some of the difference is that the 
capita] inflow to British and French 
Guiana has been of the patrimony 
type, not conducive to the growth 
of native small enterprise while 
local capital is scarce. 

Surinam, on the other hand, had 
an early bank and many local peo- 
ple sought seed money from it to 
develop their own enterprises. To- 
day a key objective of the govern- 
ment is a construction hank. The 
new buildings of two Dutch hanks 
have a permanent look about them. 
They help with working knowledge 
and plans as well as working capi- 
tal. 

The basic investment in literacy, 
sanitation, codified laws and rudi- 



ments of self-help economics are 
the girders on which Surinam's 
free enterprise economy is building. 

The first Henry Ford and John 
D. Rockefeller were early visitors 
to Surinam, and the people liked 
their ideas for building things from 
scratch. Mr. Ford wanted to build 
a road through the jungle to the 
Amazon. 

Now that the first leg of the road 
leads south to the new dam, past 
the big jetport in the bush, local 
shop talk dwells on plans for an- 
other dam and more road links 
stretching farther into the greatest 
empty land mass in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Surinamers welcome all visitors, 
but the men getting off company 
planes identified with any phase of 
construction or carrying baggage 
marked LeTourneau, or Caterpil- 
lar, for example, cause the most 
stir. 

The Surinamers have a full- 
blown case of what Jefferson called 
"that disease of freedom." 

Yet, rather than a fever of 
revolution, Surinam's freedom 
symptoms are a healthy political 
excitement. It is progressing stead- 
ily toward prosperity through de- 
mocracy and free enterprise. END 
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Watch your language! I 



Back in grammar school I guess most of us 
struggled with such words as "shall" and "will," 
"can" and "may," "ought" and "should." Once 
we realized the differences, of course, using 
them properly became easier. But even today 
there are still a few words many of us need to 
practice using. 

How often have you heard one businessman 
refer to the others in town with "they," "their" or 
"them"? Naturally, he's usually correct, but 
sometimes he can be dead wrong I For instance, 
it's we— not they— who are the "business com- 
munity"; it's our prosperity— not theirs — that de- 
pends on forward-looking community action and 
planning; it's to us— not to them— the later 
benefits will fall. 

A good place to see how this works is at your 
local Chamber of Commerce. There, with other 
businessmen of your community, you'll discover 
what you have in common and what mutual goals 
you both can attain through united, voluntary 
action. 

Make a note to visit your Chamber this week. 
We'll be expecting you! 




WELFARE FRAUDS 

continued from page 39 



pendent children after he was in- 
jured on the job. When he received 
an insurance settlement, he used 
the money to buy a new air-condi- 
tioned car and a portable vacuum 
cleaner with a long cord to clean 
the auto. 

Neighbors called Mrs. Head 
when they saw his name listed in 
the paper. He drove his car out of 
the state after the welfare depart- 
ment filed suit to recover the money 
it had paid him. 

Jobholders on relief 

Publishing the relief rolls has un- 
covered a number of cases in which 
welfare recipients have failed to re- 
port jobs paying them enough to Ix; 
dropped from the rolls or have their 
allotments cut. When the list was 
first published some county resi- 
dents found that their domestic and 
yard workers were receiving welfare 
checks. 

A mother with five or six children 
who receive no support from their 
father can draw as much as $180 
monthly in AFDC payments in 
New Mexico. The welfare office 
sets a figure for the family's mini- 
mum budgetary needs. If she works 
and her earnings added to her 
AFDC check total more than this 
figure, the difference is deducted 
from her welfare payment. The 
temptation to conceal such earnings 
is strong. 

It was even stronger under the 
state regulations which prevailed 
until two years ago requiring that 
all earnings be deducted from wel- 
fare payments. 

One woman got in touch with 
Mrs. Head to rejxjrt her sister and 
sister's husband, who lived in a 
nearby town. The husband was 
receiving payments for disability 
and the family also drew AFDC 
checks. Her sister's family, she said, 
boasted a higher living standard 
than her own and often talked 
about making new purchases. 

It turned out that the husband 
was making money as a junk dealer 
and hiding his income from welfare 
workers. 

Law officers come in frequent con- 
tact with the seamy aspects of wel- 
fare. Les C. Villers, the county's 
chief juvenile probation officer, 

says: 

"Some people on welfare will 
work part time but are very care- 
ful not to work too much. A num- 
ber would rather stay on welfare 
than work at all. There also are 
women who will have several illegit- 
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P. Wettlauf er, 

industrial supplier, 

used to think 

he was too small 

for an IBM 6400 system. 



Penn Wettlaufer is petting his 
20,000 lines of billing out 14 times 
faster with his new IBM 6400 Ac- 
counting Machine. This saves 
him about $600 a month. 

And he gets his 135-man pay- 
roll out in only 2 hours. 

This ledger-card machine is 
also giving him valuable sales 
analysis information. Every 
month, his IBM system tells him 



how much net profit his 60,000 
different products brought in. 

Penn Wettlaufer is vice presi- 
dent of the H. D. Taylor Co., a 
fifth generation industrial sup- 
plier in Buffalo, New York. He 
has only 135 people (counting the 
2 office boys). 

If you still think you're too 
small for an IBM 6400 system, 
please clip this coupon and mail it. 



IBM Data Proeeltinf Division, 113 Eatt Pott Ron 
Dipt. 80S ico. Wtiite Plaint. New York 10601 

Send me information en the IBM S4D0. 

Name _ 
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This business machine 

helps its owner save 
many man-hours every day. 




This business machine helps its owner 
save 13 gallons of fuel every day. 

(It has the new GMC Toro-Flow diesel engine.) 



William Moody drives a milk truck in 
Green Bay. He goes precisely 169 miles 
a day. Read his story. 

"I recently replaced my gas-powered 
truck with a GMC diesel-powered truck. 
The trucks are identical except for the 
new GMC Toro-Flow diesel engine. I 



now use 17 gallons of diesel fuel instead 
of 30 gallons of gasoline." 

Thirteen gallons of fuel saved every 
day. That's big savings. Savings you too 
can enjoy with these Toro-Flow business 
machines. Your GMC Truck dealer is 
equipped to predict how much. See him. 



GMC 
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What keeps pace with his data processing? 
Our mail room equipment. 



California's IOV2 million motor ve- 
hicle registration forms can now be 
processed in only six weeks. 

It's done with the aid of a new data 
processing system and automated 
mailroom equipment from Friden. 

Here's the procedure that cuts a 
full month from the processing time 
previously required by the California 
Department of Motor Vehicles: 

Registration forms are individually 
printed from computer tapes. Then 



they're fed into five Friden-ertma 
Mail Inserters and stuffed into en- 
velopes with pieces of literature. 
They're meter-stamped automatical- 
ly on five Friden postage machines 
and taken to a stacking location via 
Friden document conveyor. 

Our mailroom equipment can 
ease your work load. Call your near- 
est Friden office. Or write Friden, 
Inc., San Leandro. California. Sales 
and service throughout the world. 




Make no mistake in the mailroom: Call Friden 



WELFARE FRAUDS 

continued 

imate children just to increase their 
AFDC payments." 

Pat H. Thames, juvenile proba- 
tion officer at Hobbs, agrees: 

"Many women on AFDC don't 
take care of their children. They 
don't really seem to want children 
except to get welfare payments." 

Judge Nash says: 

"There's no question but what 
we have a serious problem in abuse 
of the welfare program. I see it 
mostly in what seems to be an in- 
discriminate birth rate in families 
that can't even take care of them- 
selves but continue to have more 
children. What's more, many peo- 
ple on welfare could be earning a 
g<xxl living but won't. 

"There are welfare recipients who 
drive a newer model car than I do." 
The judge has a 1960 Oldsmobile 
and 1957 Dodge. He adds: 

"Responsible leaders in the coun- 
ty—a great majority, if not all— are 
very concerned about the program. 
They feel thai it needs to be slowed 
down." 

What businessmen say 

What do some of the local leaders 
have to say? Listen to Winford 
Carlile, president of the Lovington 
National Bank at the nearby coun- 
ty seat: 

"I'm behind Mrs. Head one hun- 
dred per cent. The situation's com- 
pletely out of hand. Unless a 
person is incapacitated physically 
or mentally, there are jobs for them 
in this county. 

"Farmers are looking for laborers 
and having trouble finding them. 
There's a shortage of people who'll 
do yard work. 

"For years the government has 
pushed these programs. It seems 
to be making the point that the 
government wants to help you— not 
that you need to help yourself. 

"We need to put some kind of 
teeth in welfare legislation. I'm 
all in favor of helping people who 
need it, but there should be a 
stronger penalty for those who take 
money they're not entitled to. It's 
the same as stealing." 

J. B. Tidwell, owner of a Hobbs 
automobile dealership, comments: 

"Mrs. Head has raised her voice 
in a matter where everybody else 
has failed to speak up. I agree with 
her completely on this. I was a 
< :isc worker in Hobbs under the old 
WPA, and in those days we were 
trying to help people to help them- 
selves. Now it looks like we're try- 
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Get them for less than 1*each 
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Great news for anyone who's paying 5 cents — or more — for 
extra office copies: You don't have to. The new Kodak Cavalcade 
Copier gives you wonderfully clean, crisp copies of writing, typ- 
ing—even halftone illustrations. And every extra copy after the 
first costs less than a penny apiece! Installation? Just plug it in 
wherever you need it. The Kodak Cavalcade is a true desk-top 
copier. Get the good news on just how much you'll save in your 
office with it from your Kodak Copy Products Dealer. 
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SPECIAL 
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or condition, when you 
buy a new Kodak Caval- 
cade Copier. Limited 
time offer -so call your 
Kodak Copy Product* 
Dealer today. He's listed 
in the Yellow Pages un- 
der "Copying Machines." 



Get a "top-dollar" allow- 
ance on your old copier, 
regardless of age, make. 
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WELFARE FRAUDS 

continued 

ing to make people dependent on 
the government." 

Walter T. Linam, an electrical 
contractor and senior member of 
the Hobbs City Commission, the 
town's governing body, asserts: 

"The entire welfare program has 
broken down into ■ chiseling mon- 
strosity. It encourages people to sit 
back and let Uncle Sam take care 
of them. Hobbs is not unique in 
having this problem." 

"Welfare is a problem all over the 
country," points out Ben Alexander, 
president of an oil-well servicing 
company. "Centralization of govern- 
ment in Washington and the growth 
of government power has produced 
an inclination in too many com- 
munities just not to bother about 
such things." 

"It's not the fault of the wel- 
fare workers," argues George Man- 
sur, vice president of the First 
National Bank of Hobbs. "They 
just try to administer the law as 
it's written. 

"Lea County has one of the 
highest average per capita incomes 
in the state. Our economy is good. 
Any able-bodied person who wants 
work can go out and get a job. One 
of the biggest problems of the oil- 
field service companies in recent 
years has been finding laborers." 



"A lot of people are getting to 
feel sort of like somebody owes 
them a living," notes John Easley, 
who has lived in Lea County since 
1906. His weathered face, broad- 
brimmed hat and boots identify 
him as a rancher. He also is a 
member of the County Board of 
Commissioners and board chairman 
of the Lovington National Bank. 

"People raised in this part of 
the country have had to work- 
trying to get ahead is part of life. 
A number of people in this county 
are worth more than a million dol- 
lars, but they're still hard at work. 

"It's difficult to get ranch and 
farm workers because of the wel- 
fare program. We can pay 80 cents 
to $1.25 an hour, but some people 
on welfare are getting what amounts 
to more than a dollar an hour for 
just sitting. We have to take care 
of our old people and the handi- 
capped, but there are too many 
others on the rolls that could work. 

"People in the government de- 
pend on welfare recipients for votes. 
They seem to be trying to get as 
many as they can on the rolls." 

New Mexico welfare officials 
agree that cheating by welfare re- 
cipients is a problem there, as it is 
elsewhere. 

"As long as there are people, 
we will have individuals who will 
misuse the welfare program," says 
Leo T. Murphy, director of the New 
Mexico Department of Public Wel- 
fare. "Our problem lies in cutting 
down our case load per welfare 
worker so we can keep a better 
account. All we can do is to inves- 
tigate abuses, scrutinize and follow 
up all leads. 

"For 30 years our philosophy 
on welfare in this country was to 
give people money and push them 
out of sight. Since 1962, however, 
we have changed to trying to re- 
habilitate and help them become 
self-supporting. The only answer is 
to find these people jobs and fit 
them into society." 

As in a number of states, welfare 
in New Mexico has been a political 
footlwll. Whichever parly was in 
power has tried to run with the ball 
while it had the opportunity and 
score as many votes as possible. 
The taxpayer has been on the losing 
side, however, as the state welfare 
budget has doubled since 1954. 

Washington blocks reform 

Despite the fact that welfare 
reform has come to be regarded as 
politically dangerous, State Sen. 
Harold L. Runnels and Rep. Finis 
L. Heidel, both of Lea County and 
both Democrats, have been trying 



to tighten regulations with the help 
of some other members of the legis- 
lature. Their efforts have been frus- 
trated so far, however, partly by 
the long arm of the federal govern- 
ment. 

"When we try to do something 
in the state legislature about the 
welfare situation we're charged 
with proposing changes that might 
cause the state to lose its federal 
grants," Mr. Heidel explains. "The 
state welfare department sends a 
copy of our bill to the HEW region- 
al office in Dallas and usually gets 
back a reply that the bill might be 
contrary to federal welfare regu- 
lations. That kills the bill. 

"As the federal government con- 
trols more and more things, you 
have to do it their way or lose fed- 
eral participating funds," says Mr. 
Heidel, an attorney who once served 
on the Washington staff of U. S. 
Rep. George Mahon of Texas. 

"Federal regulations are the big 
stumbling block—any beneficial 
change will have to come through 
the U. S. Congress," he adds. 




Columnist Felix Morley analyzes 
the so-called benefits of federal 
aid in the tight of our real needs 
in such areas as education, ur- 
ban renewal and the current ef- 
fort to help the poor. Turn to 
page 25. 



"The federal government is really 
stepping into our state legislative 
process through its regulations on 
use of federal funds," says Senator 
Runnels. 

"The fact that too many people 
are willing to accept state and fed- 
eral help rather than use their own 
initiative is at the base of the whole 
situation." 

"State welfare regulations must 
be in conformity with federal regu- 
lations," Welfare Director Murphy 
points out. "The State Board of 
Public Welfare has the right to 
formulate its own policies and regu- 
lations and put them into effect. 
But if Washington doesn't uphold 
them— if they violate federal regu- 
lations—we must conform or lose 
our federal funds." 

State inquiry launched 

Senator Runnels, who is presi- 
dent of a company which supplies 
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material for oil drilling, is launch- 
ing an investigation of the state 
welfare program by the Legislative 
Finance Committee, which he 
heads. 

"We hope to establish better 
guidelines which will enable the 
Welfare Department to cut its re- 
cipient rolls," he says. "We need 
to go back to greater local responsi- 
bility and control." 

What is at the root of our blos- 
soming welfare rolls? 

A leading Hobbs attorney be- 
lieves he has the answer: 

"When I was a child I was taught 
to work— that nobody owed me any- 
thing unless I earned it. I was also 
taught that I was a part of our 
government, and that government 
would be only as good as I helped 
to make it. 

"Now many people seem to have 
little initiative and their philos- 
ophy is to sec how much they can 
get from the government, as though 
it were a Santa Claus— something 
that they're not a part of. 

"President Johnson says that 
everybody is entitled to a decent 
living, but everybody doesn't want 
lo work equally hard for a living. 

"Every one of the 50 states needs 
a Mrs. Heiad. That's what would 
be good for our country's welfare 
programs." END 



TEST CREATIVITY 

continued from page 83 

fully differentiated between creative 
and noncreative individuals. 

One of the most outstanding 
among these is the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank. There are 
400 items to which the subject is 
asked to give his reaction including 
occupations, school subjects, amuse- 
ments, hobbies, characteristics of 
people, and personality traits-a 
broad range of possible likes and 
dislikes. 

Also valuable is the Study of 
Values Test, developed by pro- 
fessors Gordon W. Allport, Philip 
E. Vernon and Gardner Lindsey. 
It consists of 45 items which mea- 
sure the relative dominance of six 
basic interests or motives: theoreti- 
cal, economic, aesthetic, social, po- 
litical and religious. 

The test has proved helpful in 
the identification of creative in- 
dividuals, who tend to make highest 
scores on the theoretical and aes- 
thetic scales and lower scores than 
the average on the political, eco- 
nomic, social and religious scales. 

END 
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EXECUTONE INTERCOM 

Executone intercom breaks switchboard bottlenecks . . . takes inside calls 
off your phones . . . reduces costly call-backs . . . frees phones for calls to 
and from the outside— where the customers are! Provable savings on your 
monthly phone bill will pay for your Executone system . . . giving you the 
benefits of two channels of communication for less than the cost of one! 
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SPIRIT 




If you are fed up with something you know is wrong, get busy 



government-oriented and government-directed solutions to eco- 
nomic and social problems, don't war against the government, war 
against the problems. 

Get busy where you are and initiate, develop and put into 
effect private-enterprise solutions to today's problems. Cause the 
problems to disappear. 

This is the traditional spirit of America— and this spirit is 
worth keeping alive. 

And this is what the businessmen of this country are doing 
in our day and generation through voluntary organized effort, 
through the National Chamber: finding and applying private- 
enterprise solutions to America's economic and social problems. 



and change it. If you see something that needs improving for the 
good of society, get busy and improve it. 

If you do not want the government to step in and apply 



STRENGTH 



The National Chamber has an underlying membership of 
more than 4,500,000 business, professional and civic leaders and 
business firms, the members of its affiliated organizations. The 
National Chamber is composed of: 

« — 2,900 local, state and regional chambers of commerce 
1 — 1,000 trade and professional associations 
— 31,000 business firms, corporations and individuals 
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Expert views credit bill 

By William F. Kelly. President, The First Pennsylvania 
Banking and Trust Company, Philadelphia, and immedi- 
ate past president. The American Bankers Association 



As the new physician goes into the 
world to heal, he is admonished: 
"Do no harm!" This ancient in- 
struction recognizes that good in- 
tent is no guarantee of benefit. 

Most things in this world can be 
reshaped. Yet we have all known 
of the improvement that didn't im- 
prove. 

For this reason, many bankers 
are less than enthusiastic about the 
proposed legislation sponsored by 
Sen. Paul Douglas 'D-IU.) aimed 
at "improving" installment lending 
practices. 

Senator Douglas contends that a 
major difficulty in installment lend- 
ing is the borrower's inability to 



compute the loan's simple interest 
rate. His solution to this problem 
would be to require the lender to 
compute this rate and advise the 
borrower. 

As a banker, I share the senator's 
enthusiasm for full disclosure of 
borrowing costs, but I shudder at 
his method. As of December 1964. 
this nation's commercial banks had 
nearly $24 billion outstanding in 
installment credit. Since install- 
ment loans are small loans, this 
volume represents millions of in- 
dividual transactions. Add to this 
total of bank loans the mass of in- 
stallment sales contracts handled 
directly by retailers and other 



There comes a point 
in a growing portfolio... 

. . . when any investor owes it to himself to consider tax-free municipal 
bonds in preference to corporates. 

Why? 

Because as your income goes up — so do your tuxes. And if you're in 
the 40% bracket, you have to get nearly a 6% taxable return in interest 
from corporate bonds to equal 3V2% from tax-free municipals. And in 
the 50% bracket, 7%. And in the 60% bracket, almost 9% 1 

We don't know what you paid for your corporate bonds or for your 
stocks, nor what they yield on the basis of the prices you paid. 

But if you're wondering whether judicious inclusion of municipal 
bonds in your portfolio might increase your after-tax income, we'll be 
happy to review your entire portfolio from that point of view and give 
you the very best thinking of our Research Division on the matter. 

No charge, of course, and you won't be obligated in any way. We offer 
the review service because any number of businessmen have found it 
helpful — and every now and again it helps us to find a new customer. 

If you are interested, just address your letter to — 

Harry B. Anderson, Senior Vice President, Dept. NB-79 

P.S. In the meantime, if you'd like a copy of our new leaflet on municipal 
bonds, "Tax-free Income," simply call or write. 



:. 



MERRILL LYNCH, 

PIERCE, FEN NER S. SMITH INC 

MEMBERS KEN YORK S70CX EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
70 PINE STREET. NEW YORK. N. V. 10005 




agencies and you will see the tre- 
mendous size of the task generated 
by any major change in the method 
of handling such transactions. 

Any legislative requirement that 
adds a complex and burdensome 
computation should be viewed with 
caution. The truth is that comput- 
ing a simple interest rate for many 
commonly used bank credit trans- 
actions can be complex. And to ex- 
tend this same requirement to retail 
charge accounts and other financing 
arrangements would place an in- 
hibiting burden on financing retail 
trade. 

As an experiment, several math- 
ematics professors recently were 
asked to compute the effective rate 
of interest charged on a loan of 
$1,000 when a total of $1,060 is re- 
paid in 12 equal monthly install- 
ments. Seven approaches to the 
problem resulted in seven different 
answers, ranging from 11.07 per 
cent per annum to 12.45 per cent. 
One of the answers was an equation 
requiring a handbook of interest 
tables for translation into Simple 
interest. 

There is a sound alternative to 
the proposed annual interest re- 
quirement. It is the full disclosure 
in dollar amounts of charges on 
installment credit transactions. 
Such a policy was first urged by the 
American Bankers Association 24 
years ago. It is the one guiding 
most of its members today. The 
method is simplicity itself. Bor- 
rowers easily comprehend such 
charges and can quickly compare 
those of one lender to those of a 
competitor. 

The truth is that the consumer is 
in far less need of simple annual 
interest quotations than Senator 
Douglas would have us believe. 
Congressional hearings on this sub- 
ject have clearly shown that the 
solution is greater consumer aware- 
ness of his own financial condition 
and the effect upon it of further 
credit use. 

There is little point in furnishing 
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FOR THOSE WHO WAHT THE BRAINS OF A COMPUTER-PA (/S/ 




BURROUGHS E 2190 ELECTRONIC 
DIRECT ACCOUNTING COMPUTER is a 
powerful, compact computer that com- 
bines the benefits of electronic data proc- 
essing with the proven advantages of an 
accounting machine. It is a blend of the 
best of both: 

ELECTRONIC COMPUTATION that 
means high-speed automated accounting 
procedures. 

SOLID STATE CIRCUITRY for depend- 
ability and long life. 

LARGE CAPACITY CORE MEMORY that 
allows data storage for automatic detailed 
management reports. 



MAGNETIC STRIPED LEDGERS that serve 
as an extension of memory, and contain 
complete data that you and your E 2190 
can read. 

SIMPLIFIED CONTROL CONSOLE for 
higher operator productivity and greater 
accuracy. 

In short, it's a complete control-oriented 
system that comes pre- programed to your 
specific needs. 

Join the overwhelming number of growing 
companies that are selecting the E 2190. 
For cost, features or results, no similar 
system can match it ! Call our nearby 
office for a demonstration. 



Burtouoht-T.l 



Burroughs Corporation »» 
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CREDIT BILL 

continued 



the consumer with a simple annual 
interest rate unless he knows what 
to do with the information. Those 
who overextend their credit do so 
most often because they lack the 
ability to discern when the use of 
credit changes from boon to burden. 
This fault will yield only to im- 
proved economic education, not in- 
terest rate tags on installment con- 
tracts. 

Another fault in Senator Douglas' 
proposed legislation is that it would 
inject federal authority into an area 
historically controlled by the states. 
More than two thirds of the stales 
now have laws which require the 
disclosure of finance charges to bor- 
rowers, and there has been an in- 
creasing tendency among legisla- 
tures to improve existing regulation. 
In fact, legislation in many states 
includes important elements of dis- 
closure not present in the Douglas 
bill. 

Moreover, a movement is under 
way to align and improve state con- 
sumer credit laws. The National 
Conference of Commissioners of 
Uniform State Laws plans to survey 
the entire field of consumer credit 
and draft uniform model state legis- 
lation. 

The legislation is expected to 
cover credit charge disclosure, meth- 
ods of credit regulation, credit ad- 
vertising, and the extent of legis- 
lative control in relation to the 
play of competitive forces. 

Bankers have supported this ef- 
fort with contributions totaling 
$50,0(X). 

Lengthy dispute over the pro- 
posed federal legislation may lead 
to a widespread impression that the 
disagreement is technical and stems 
largely from selfish motives. Actu- 
ally, the converse is true. 

Any requirement that installment 
loans carry a stated simple interest 
rate could only benefit banks in re- 
lation to their competitors. 

The central issue is the public- 
interest. Judicious use of install- 
ment credit has helped to lift the 
standard of living of the many to 
the level once available to only the 
privileged few. Mass consumer cred- 
it has been a key factor in building 
and sustaining our highly indus- 
trialized economy and is essential 
to its continued growth. It would 
be a grave error to saddle lenders 
with regulations that would make 
the process vastly more cumbersome 
while not improving its safety at all. 

END 
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Read it and 

weep. 

Yes, read it and think of all the markets 
you might have used and sales you might 
have made. 

But that's past. Dry your eyes. Then feast 
them on this book. 

It tells you exactly when, where, why 
and how often adult Americans use the 
Yellow Pages . . . plus the size of your active 
markets! 

Feeling better? 

Then call your Yellow Pages man. 
He may even have a couple of funny 
stories! 



most precious 
right 



Civil rights is an overriding issue in America. 

The right to the vote, to education, to equal accommodations 
is demanded not only by minorities, but by a sympathetic fed- 
eral government 

At the same time, there is a cruel irony in this land of free- 
dom. The United States is one of the few nations in the world 
with compulsory unionism— where a man has to join a union to 
keep his job. 

True, the right to work without joining a union still exists in 
19 states. But it is under severe attack. The Johnson Admin- 
istration wants to repeal the section of federal law which 
permits the states to preserve this freedom. 

The right to vote or be admitted to the fanciest restaurant in 
town is little consolation to the worker of any race if he has no 
job. Other rights won't feed or clothe or house his wife and 
family if he has lost his most precious right— the right to work. 
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If you were about to approve 
spending $3,200 on 
ceilings, ventilation, and lighting 
—and someone told you about 
a new kind of ceiling that 
ventilates better, 
lights better, 
absorbs noise better, 
cuts air-conditioning bills, 
cuts lighting bills, 
cuts maintenance bills, 

and costs $800 less to begin with- 
wouldn't you be interested? 



What you're interested in is the new 
Armstrong Luminaire Ceiling System: 

Ventilates better? Luminaire distributes 
air uniformly through thousands of unob- 
trusive openings in the ceiling panels. No 
drafts. No diffuscr noise. 

Lights better? Luminaire provides up to 
200 footcandles without glare. It delivers 
10% more light than siandard recessed 
fixtures. 

Absorbs noise better? Luminaire's 
unique geometry provides substantially 
more sound-absorbing area than flat ceil- 
ings with lights and diffusers. 

Cuts air-conditioning bills? Luminaire 
achieves required lighting levels with 
fewer lamps, thus reduces heat load on 
air conditioning. 

Cuts lighting bills? Because all fluores- 
cent tubes are continuously exposed to 
condilioncd air, they give more light. You 
use less wattage. 



Cuts maintenance bills? Constant flow 
of air through the ceiling makes it, in ef- 
fect, self-cleaning. Since there are no dif- 
fusers, there are no cleaning problems 
with dirty streaks that often collect around 
diffusers. Lay-in panels remove easily for 
quick access to wiring, plumbing. 

Costs less to begin with? Since Lumi- 
naire eliminates all air diffusers and most 
air-conditioning ductwork, it often costs 
25",', less than you'd pay for separate light- 
ing, ventilating, and acoustical systems. 
Generally, installed costs for the Lumi- 
naire System range from $1.45 to $3.25 
per sq. ft., depending on the options 
you select. 

Interested in more details? Write Arm- 
strong, 4206 Mercantile St., Lancaster, Pa. 

CEILING SYSTEMS BY 

(Armstrong 




A typical Installation. Besides office areas. Ihe Luminaire 
System is at work In supermarkets, schools, 
restaurants, hotels, and motels from coast to coast. 
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Two wonderful new ways 
to get away from it all 



You're looking at the latest thing in escape vehicles. 
In the foreground — the Evinrude SWEET-16. In the 
background — the Evinrude SPORT-16, Both are pow- 
ered by a remarkable new 90 hp Evinrude stern drive 
V-4 engine. 

It's a new kind of power boating combination that 
features the best of both worlds. 
It combines inboard luxury, inboard extras and inboard 
styling — with Gull-Wing riding comfort, uncluttered 
cockpit space, and go-anywhere ability that is unique 
in the inboard field. 

It pours out power with a degree of smoothness and 
quiet and freedom from maintenance that no inboard 
has ever achieved before, 



It saves weight and bulk by substituting people room 
for engine room — and converting the saving into miles 
per hour and miles per gallon. 

It shifts and tilts electrically, at a finger's touch. Runs 
and goes ashore anywhere an outboard can go. And 
it uses regular outboard fuel, available anywhere. 

We'd like you to try an Evinrude SWEET-16orSPORT-16 
stern drive inboard first chance you get. But see your 
Evinrude dealer soon. 

Last year, our entire year's production of stern drive 
models was sold out three weeks after announcement 
date. 

One ride and you'll know why. 



Free boat and motor catalogs. Sec your Evinrude 
dealer (listed in the Yellow Pages) Or write Evinrude 
Motors, 4146 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis 53216. 



EVINRUDE 



FIRST IN OUTBOARDS 

in Canada t rrHBonoucn, ONI 

DIVISION OF OUTBOARD MARINE CORPORATION 



